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Education I|s Life 











Visualize Life With — 
FILMO 


School Projector. 


Education is life. And life is idealistic, friendly, dynamic, prac- 
tical, recreative, progressive and co-operative. This.commend- 
able new philosophy of education — the keynote theme of the 
sixtieth annual meeting of the Department of ee 
of the N. E. A.—finds its most able expression through visual 
instruction with Filmo School Projector. 

For, as thousands of leading educators can testify, Filmo School 
Projector makes it possible to bring life itself into the class 
room to augment the spoken word and copy book text. 

Sensibly designed and finely manufactured for this very pur- 
pose by the same master Bell & Howell craftsmen who, for more 

- than 23 years, have furnished the pro- 
fessional studio cameras and equip- 
ment used in producing a majority of 
the world’s feature photoplays, Filmo 
57-E School Projector stands ina class 
by itself — the most complete, com- 
pact, precise, versatile and easily oper- 
ated motion picture projector yet 
offered for school use. 

See Filmo 57-E Demonstration at Booth No. K-29, 
Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A. Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb.22 1027. Or write today for descriptive 
literature, list of educational film supply sources and 


the name of a nearby Filmo dealer who will gladly 
bring Filme to your school for free demonstration, 





Filmo 57-E School Projector. 

250 watt, 5 amp. lamp, fixed 

resistance, 45-50 condenser, 

geared rewind, safety shutter. 

With special new type base 

case $205.00. Other models 
from $190 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. N, 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Led) Established 1907 
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The study of the earth and its inhabitants, the 
relation of the pupil to the world and the people 
who live on it... that is the study of Geog- 
raphy. A difficult subject to teach—but the en- 
folding of an age-old romance when taught with 
the aid of Picturol. 


Picturol is an unusually efficient Geography 
teaching tool. For it brings to pupils in picture 
form all the facts of geographical importance 
that they must know. Brings to them knowledge 
in a vivid, fascinating form. Makes facts usually 
considered dry and uninteresting, leap to life be- 
fore their eyes. Makes it easier for them to mas- 
ter... easier to remember. 


Picturo] can help you teach Geography. A sim- 


WR ROC IETY FOR 
ISUAL EDUCATIO 


INC. 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors of 
Visual Aids 


Dept. ES2 327 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Il. 


When your Class Comes to 


Geography....make it more 
worth while with PICTUROL 


Insure Pupil Interest This Way 
. Just Send the Coupon J 








ple projector, operating from any convenient 
light socket or battery . . . it is safe, simple to 


operate and inexpensive. 


A wealth of Geographical material is available in 
the form of still filmslides covering every phase 
of Geography. With each set comes a conveni- 
ent teaching manual. Write now for complete 
data on the new, comprehensive United States 
Geography Set and other filmslides that will 
make your geography teaching simpler and more 
productive. Send the coupon at once, please. 
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Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. ES2, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Please send me free full details on how Pic- 
turol Filmslides can help me in teaching 
Geography. Also send along list of Film- 
slides available. 


Name .. 
Addrese ................... 
Position 
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Theatrical Motion Pictures for the Educational Field 


CHARLES ROACH 


Director, Visual Education Division, Los Angeles City Schools 


VERY teacher who has given 
E serious thought to motion 
pictures as a visual aid in educa- 
tion is always confronted with 
problems of cost, pedagogy, me- 
chanical apparatus, physical ma- 
nipulation and satisfactory sub- 
ject matter. All who have had 
experience with so-called educa 
tional film soon come to the same 
conclusion that he is fortunate, 
indeed, who has solved two or 
even one of these problems. 


In the early period, schools had 
to depend upon the free advertis- 
ing reels, industrial or propagan 
da subjects. Next came a period 
when numerous educational film 
companies were organized. Most 
of these are now defunct. Theat 
rical distributors then established 
what they chose to call educa- 
tional departments. All features 
which failed in the theatres were 
put in the educational depart- 
ment along side the topical week- 
lies, news reels, and novelty short 
subjects. Theatrical subjects pre- 
pared for entertainment became 
non-theatrical subjects over night. 
Hundreds of schools installed 
projectors without carefully an- 
alyzing the potentialities as well 
as the limitations of the motion 
picture. Teachers began to run 
shows which for all purposes and 
intents differed from the local 
theatre only in that the 
theatre charged a higher admis- 
sion fee and gave a better show 
than the school could. It was the 
difference between a professional 


local 


jand an amateur presentation. 


‘ 


Periodical contentions arose 
between local exhibitors and the 


district exchanges because the 


‘theatre men felt the schools gave 


him unfair competition. For the 


most part, there was ample justi- 
fication for this argument, al- 
though there are two sides to that 
story which time and space forbid 
more than a passing notice just 
now. The picture-show idea, hap- 
py to say, is now losing favor 
among school authorities. In- 
struction by means of visual aids 
in the classroom is taking the 
place of the “movies” in the au- 
ditorium. Teachers are more 
concerned with the job of teach- 
ing than’ entertaining. Sharp 
lines are being drawn between 
photoplays and visual instruc- 
tion- The phrase “entertaining 
as well as educational” is now re- 
versed to “educational in spite of 
entertainment” with major em 
phasis on “education”. Pupils are 
taught to study pictures rather 
than to merely look at them. The 
transition between a free show 
and real visual instruction has 
been filled with a lot of very pain 
ful experiences for those whose 
enthusiasm has carried them be 
yond the point of good judgment. 

All the while there have been 
many photoplays produced which, 
in spite of the fact they were pre- 
pared for the theatre do contain 
elements of value in the study 
of art, history literature. 
Some portray certain facts, prin 


and 


ciples, and feelings in a manne 
which no other medium may con 
vey. Divested of the non-educa 
tional elements incident to a pho 
toplay, they may be adapted to a 
school presentation most effect 
ively. 

Most of these superior photo 
plays have been withdrawn from 
service and at no time since has 
the material been accessible, eith- 
er for theatrical release or non 
theatrical release. From a strict- 


ly business point of view, it was 
not wise to re-issue many old 
films which would in a way force 
new productions off the screen. 
[t is not possible for the uninitiat 
ed to understand all the alleged 
reasons for what seemed poo 
judgment on the part of the dis- 
tributors, but suffice it to say, 
the film men never felt justified 
to permit the old releases to be 
reissued on a_ wholesale scale. 
Thus, millions, and perhaps bil 
lions of feet of positive and nega 
tive film representing millions of 
dollars were either destroyed or 
deposited in vaults, there to re 
main buried, never to be seen 
again except by the junk man. 
Such waste of priceless film 
negatives seems appalling and al 
most criminal, yet what could be 
done with them? There appeared 
to be no outlet whereby the ma 
terial could be marketed without 
causing a precarious situation for 
the show business. All plans 
heretofore submitted to the mo- 
tion picture producers seemed im 
practicable, but as has been said 
before, no one who is not close to 
the situation can begin to com 
prehend just how involved any 
plan really becomes regardless of 
how simple and workable it ap 
pears to the casual observer. An 
approximation of the intricacies 
may be guessed by those 
work in a very large city schooi 
system, or have had occasion to 
cut red tape in a government de 
partment. The picture 
producers have not been blind to 
the huge waste, but there never 
has been a really satisfactory so 
lution offered which could be en- 
dorsed whole-heartedly by the 
producers and distributors. Fur 
the theatrical market 


who 


motion 


thermore, 
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has always offered a lure 
of greater returns. Men 
see that the non-theat- 
rical market is neither 
standardized nor even 
reasonably profitable. In 
tact, the non-theatrical 
market. has complicated 
their problem, and_ it 
would seem foolish for 
them to give it too much 


“s 
f 


encouragement. There fe 
is, however, ample evi- wee 
dence that the producers 
do recognize a potential- 


ity in the non-theatrical. 
Periodically, a distribu- 
tion manager will ven- 
ture to give the educa- 
tional department of his 
company a new 
on life, but his enthusi- 
asm soon 
nothing very definite is 
accomplished. Everyone 
believes there is a great 
undeveloped field in 


lease 





wanes and 


education, but no one seems to be 


able to unlock the secret. 


Two years ago an appeal was 
made to the Motion Picture Pro 
ducers and Distributors to permit 
schools to salvage the old nega- 
tives after the respective mem- 
bers had exhausted all the theat- 
rical potentialities. At that time 
there was no machinery set up 
whereby such a plan could be 

With the com- 
ing of sound films, an opportunity 
afforded itself to make one more 
attempt to recover the veritable 


made workable. 


silver mine of motion picture 
negatives before the new sound 
film interests 
strained to throw away the neg 


atives which now contain even 


would feel con 


less theatrical value than ever. A 


personal appeal was made to 


Douglas Fairbanks, president of 
the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, in the name of 
the school boys and girls. Mr. 
Frank Wood, executive secretary, 
and Mr. Donald Gledhill, educa- 
tional secretary, were authorized 
to proceed. The Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
by the way, is composed of act- 
ors, artists, authors, directors, 
and other persons who have made 
some very worth while contribu- 
tion to the motion picture art. 
[It is a non-commercial, non-prot 
it organization committed to the 
Under 


its sponsorship, the professional 


best in motion pictures. 


aspects of motion 
studied. The University of South 


pictures are 


ern California offers courses 


wherein the best brains are 
trained for the picture industry. 
These 


courses were initiated 





Victor in the tournament, Huntington is awarded the wreath at the hands of Lady Marion. 


through efforts of the Academy. 


Remembering this, it can be 
readily understood why the ap- 
peal was warmly received. With- 
in a few days there was action 
and plenty of it. A conference of 
heade of visual education depart- 
ments in several city schools of 
Southern California pledged sup- 
port. Immediately a familiar pho- 
toplay, “Robin Hood” was of- 
fered to the group and all the 
facilities of the United Artists’ 
laboratory were freely given to 
the school representatives, who in 
turn immediately proceeded to 
work out a revision which could 
be used as a classroom device. 
They did this free, purely in the 
interests of visual education. 


One of the conditions imposed 
by the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences was that 
the films so revised shall never be 
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placed into theatrical competition 
with current or future photo- 
plays. Quite naturally this con- 
dition did not even demand a 
concession, because the aim of 
schools is, or should be, to use 
pictures for teaching purposes 
rather than for entertainment. It 
is apparent there is a most defi- 
nite line of demarkation between 
a “picture show” and teaching by 
means of Visual Aids. Of course 
if there are those who do not un- 
derstand the difference, or will 
not be able to see the difference, 
then this entire plan falls as far 


as those individuals are con- 
cerned. 
The Academy also requires 


that the activity shall carry its 
own costs. In other words, if 
the negatives which represent 
millions of dollars are made 
available without any fee at- 
tached, the schools are expected 
to take care of the expense in- 
volved in editing, revising, and 
cutting the negative, together 
with the laboratory costs of print- 
ing and handling. This is also 
very fair. It would certainly be 
expecting too much to ask for 
any additional burden to be 
borne by the Academy. 


The Academy will permit the 
schools to have physical posses- 
sion of prints, although the tran- 
saction will be in the nature of a 
long-term lease, rather than an 
outright sale. This imposition is 
made entirely as a matter of pre- 
cedent. Ever since the film in- 
dustry was established, the pol- 
icy of selling the service rather 
than the ownership of the film 
has been maintained. It is as 
much a part of the motion picture 
business, as the Monroe Doctrine 


is a part of the established pol- 


icy of the United State Govern- 
ment. The long-term lease will 
give the schools all practical ad- 
vantages gained by an outright 
sale, yet will not compel the re- 
spective film organizations to 
modify their policy. After prints 
are worn out by use, the film is 
to be returned to the Academy 
which in turn will destroy same. 
The price per reel is subject to 
modification and is controlled by 
the number of prints leased. 
While there is disposition on the 
part of the Academy to lease 
prints to the larger city systems 
for exclusive use, provision will 
be made to care for the needs ot 
the small school units which find 
it more expedient to arrange for 
daily or weekly rental. The short- 
term leases will be handled 
through some non-theatrical ex- 
change such as a university ex- 
tension division, or a reputable 
commercial exchange located in a 
key city 
areas. 


serving surrounding 
A service fee attached will 
care for the costs of the print 


plus distribution. 


The directors of the visual edu- 


cation centers mentioned have 
given their time freely. From the 
outset, they have kept the class- 
room use in mind. No attempt 
has been made to keep to the 
original theme of the photoplay, 
but rather to preserve those ele- 
ments which will supplement 
that portion of the medieval his- 
tory text with a picture interpre- 
tation of a tournament, life in and 
about a medieval castle, the pag- 
eantry of the period and a sketch 
“Robin 


The film is separated 


from the legend of 
Hood”. 
into three sections, each one of 
which may be considered a defi- 


nite teaching unit. The arrange- 
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ment "presupposes that the class 
will have given proper prelimin- 
ary preparation before the pic- 
ture is projected. It presupposes 
the teacher will precipitate some 
pupil activity centering around 
the study where major emphasis 
will be placed upon attitudes, re- 
actions, and results rather than 
upon the formal exhibition of a 
reel of film. 


To the end that teachers may 
be able to make the most effec- 
tive use of the film, an outline will 
accompany. A complete synopsis, 
titles, references, suggested’ meth- 
ods of presentation, lists of pro- 
jects and sundry devices will be 
enumerated. 


The first film is an experiment. 


If it is successful, schools will be’ 


offered almost an _ wnlimited 
amount of film for the mere cost 
of the positive prints. This is 
the closest that schools have ever 
been to a solution of their. prob- 
lem of an adequate source of sup- 
ply, and a solution of their prob- 
lem of distribution. The Acad- 
emy is now in the frame of mind 
to continue, if the schools. are 
ready to support the idea in a 
tangible way- This is without a 
doubt a most significant move in 
the field of visual education. 


The schools of Southern Cal- 
ifornia will be able to use enough 
prints from the original revision 
of “Robin Hood” to care for the 
expense. The schools located in 
other sections of the country will 
he given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate. If the proper response 
is forthcoming, the Academy is in 
a position to carry on indefinitely, 
and the schools will have access 
to a priceless storehouse of film 
which money cannot buy. The 
film industry is giving it away as 
an investment in good will. 
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Visual Education in Europe (III) Berlin and Leipzig 


W. M. Grecory 


Director Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools 


HE Central Institute of Edu- 
‘TC adics and Instruction at 120 
Potsdammer Strasse, Berlin, is a 
clearing center for educational 
films, lantern slides, pictures, 
charts, models, and all visual ma- 
terials that are made in northern 
and central Germany. 


The Central Institute 


All motion pictures which are 
to be used in northern and Cen 
tral German schools are sub- 
mitted for censorship to the 
picture department of the Central 
Institute. The state picture de- 
partment in Munich is the clear 
ing center for motion pictures to 
be used in Southern Germany and 
Bavaria. The for the 
yearly picture week conference is 


program 


arranged by the Central Institute. 
The director of the Central Insti 
tute is Professor Doctor Ludwig, 
and if ‘one desires information 
concerning the use of motion pic- 
tures in German schools, Dr. 
Ludwig will supply authoritative 
data. The Central Institute has 
a large pedagogical library and is 
responsible for the publication of 
three magazines pertaining to 
educational affairs. 


The Central] Institute has exhi 
bition halls in which are dis- 
played the most. modern of 
illustrative material for botany, 
biology, chemistry, mineralogy, 
physics and other subjects. The 
best of Germany’s objective ma- 
terial is shown here in an attrac- 
tive permanent display through 
the cooperation of many different 
firms. The large central hall is 
used to exhibit school work sub- 
mitted from different parts of 
Germany. These exhibitions are 
the basis of conferences and are 


very valuable in extending new 
ideas. 

The visual 
American cities might well organ- 
ize exhibits of illustrative ma- 
terials and arrange such displays 
for the use of teachers. Firms 
should be invited to display their 
materials where could 
pass upon them. If teachers could 
obtain data upon materials of- 
fered for sale it would be a splen- 
did service and there would be 


departments of 


experts 


fewer mistakes in the purchase of 
visual materials. 


The National Picture Department 
at 69 Wilhelm Strasse 
serlin has a state organization 
which 8x10 
photographs of famous buildings 
This is the 
pictures for 


supplies excellent 
and their interiors 
source of the best 
German historic buildings. The 
pictures are catalogued so as to 
make selection of subjects easy. 
The list 


seums. libraries, churches, monu 


includes castles, mu 
ments, bridges, streets, etc. This 
department supplies reproductions 
of masterpieces in art, but the 
selection is limited to works in 
German museums. 


The Lantern Slide Bureau of Berlin 

Berlin has a well organized lan 
tern slide bureau at 8 Bochumer 
St. The collection is composed of 
carefully chosen slides number- 
ing about 12,000 and adapted to 
school instruction in_ history, 
geography, science, art, literature, 
etc. Each slide is accompanied 
by a descriptive card, suggestions 
and references. The office has 
bound volumes of paper prints 
of these slides, for use by those 
who make selections for the 
school. 


Relatively few of the 


slides are made into unit sets for 
circulation. The slides are loaned 
to schools for two to five months, 
and are sent by post. Dr. Ella 
Tretchner is one of the workers 
in this bureau, which serves the 
city of Berlin only. Herr Thiel 
is the director who is responsible 
for the organization and circula- 
tion of the slides. The use of lan- 
tern slides in the Berlin schools 
seemed to be an event rather than 
a practical aid to every day in- 
struction. The slides are appar- 
ently used as a basis for lectures. 
The projection machines are 
rather clumsy. 


The Berlin Picture Play Bureau 
for Schools 

The Berlin Picture Play, Bu- 
reau, under the direction.:of Dr. 
Walter Gunther, is located’ in the 
same building as the lantern Slide 
bureau. This organization sup- 
plies motion pictures ‘t6 the 
schools of Berlin. Most of ‘the 
subjects are on standard ‘width 
film and average approximately 
800 feet in length: The bureau 
has about 620 subjects for school 
use. During August, Dr. Gun- 
ther held a series of meetings for 
teachers and instructed them con- 
cerning the use and projection of 
films. This department “has a 
large staff and is growing -more 
rapidly than that dn. any. other 
type of visual work. The films 
are used entirely in large audito- 
riums in a_ seémi-entertainment 
manner. te 


« 


T. W. L. of Berlin 


T. W. L. is a central organiza- 
tion for the distribution of visual 
material for technical workers. 
This material consists of. lantern 
slides, photographs, and.a few 
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models. All of the industries 
which require technical skill are 
represented by sets of slide pic- 
tures interspersed with diagrams 
and made into sets which are 
used widely in the schools in Ger- 
many. The diagrams are excel- 
lent in their clearness, simplicity 
and accuracy. Each set of slides 
is accompanied by a booklet for 
instruction. For example, “Gas 
from Coal,” consists of lantern 
slides which are photographs and 
diagrams accompanied by an ex- 
planatory text. This is material 
for detailed instruction in the 
manufacture of coal gas, to be 
used in the technical high school. 
No institution in this country pos- 
sesses visual material so well 
adapted to technical instruction 
as the T. W. L. Those intereste:! 
may write to Professor G. W. 
Hanffstengel of T. W. L., Berlin, 
S. W. for information. Excellent 
diagrams are used in all of the 
technical sets, and are of a qual- 
ity that our chart makers might 
well copy. 

Some of our trade schools 
would find this material very use- 
ful as a pattern for practical class- 
room ideas in the different trades. 
Vocational counselors would ex- 
tend, their influence in their 
schools if. they would organize 
sets of slides, .pictures and films 
which told the story of different 
occupations in.a clear and inspir- 
ing manner. Visual aids of this 
type are in demand because >f 
their social usefulness. __, 

Museum of Oceanography 

Berlin is 200 miles. from _ the 
sea, and yet it has a Museum cf 
Oceanography. Its purpose is the 
scientific study of the ocean and 
to promote the practical aspects 
of trade and commerce. The con- 
nection of this museum with the 
University of Berlin, permits the 
highest ‘type of instruction for the 
officers of the navy, and a train- 


ing of commercial leaders. The 
scientific and practical aspect of 
the fisheries are represented by 


splendid displays and models 
showing different types of fish 
ing. Docks, loading machines, 


marine engines, signaling appa- 
ratus, and many different types of 
nautical instruments are so dis- 
played as to be used for practice 
and demonstration. Such an in 
stitution as this museum renders 
valuable service to the commerce 
and trade of a country. The mu- 
seum has many publications of 
practical value issued at low 
cost. Dr. Albert Penk was for . 
long time the Director of this mu 
seum and his efforts to obtain 
high standards in the material 
displayed and the publications is- 
sued have given the institution 
an excellent standing. Teachers 
interested in trade and commerce 
might find some of the postal 
cards and publications useful in 
their classes. This museum is an 
example of one of the great influ 
ences in Germany which inspire 
and lead the Germans to expand 
their overseas trade and com- 
merce. In this country our cham- 
ber of commerce organizations 
might greatly increase their re 
sults if they had such. an institu- 
tion for leadership. The rapid 
growth of the departments of 
commerce and industry in our 
universities indicate the need of 
higher training so well done here. 

Museum of German National Cos- 

tumes and Domestic Industries 

This institution is devoted to 
preserving and exhibiting the folk 
mores of German life. Houses, 
utensils, vehicles, popular medi 
cines, and restored interiors are 
all combined to depict the differ 
ent phases of the peoples’ life. 

It is unfortunate that so much 
interesting material is crowded 
into small rooms. Many life size 
figures in costume are placed in 
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restored rooms, so that the evo- 
lution of domestic customs is ex- 
hibited from the earliest to the 
The Berlin schools 
rooms. with 


present time. 
use these exhibit 
much profit in their German his 
tory. Photographs may be ob- 
tained of any of the collection on 


application to Director Carl 
Brunner on Closter Strasse, 
Berlin. 


Dr. Franz Stoedtne: 

The members of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, high schools and 
art schools have deposited with 
Dr. Franz Stoedtner their photo- 
graphs. This has resulted in a 
large collection of photographs 
which Dr. Stoedtner has organ 
ized and made available for col- 
leges and schools. The material is 
excellent in the classical subjects, 
history of Germany, geography, 
art and literature. This material 
is of service to students inter 
ested in ancient history and the 
classics. 

Traffic Engineering Museum 

This institution was estab- 
lished originally to train officers 
of the German railways. It is to- 
day a storehouse for transporta- 
tion machinery. It has a large 
collection of full-sized locomo- 
different types, 
switches, 


tives, cars of 
bridges, turn - tables, 
signals and _  coal-loading ma- 
It has an extensive dis- 


apparatus and 


chinery. 
play of signal 
apparently vast quantities of dup 
licate apparatus which have been 
preserved for no specific use. 
The collection of full-size rail- 
road rails properly laid is a su- 
perb illustration of the evolution 
of the iron rail. Water transpor- 
tation is illustrated by working 
models of canals, locks, dams, 
docks and bridges. The museum 
postal catalogues 


and photographs which may be 


issues cards, 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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First Experiments with Talkies in American Schools. 


HE first American school to 

be permanently equipped for 
showing talking pictutes is the 
Hotchkiss School at 
Connecticut, where the Western 


Electric portable’ sound 


Lakeville, 


Systein 
has been installed 

The first experimental program 
of educational talking pictures to 
be scheduled in the public school 


system of an American city will 


be conducted at’ Newark, New 
Jersey, in April’ ahd May. 
Arthur G. Balcom, Assistant 


Schools in 
Education at 


Superintendent of 
Charge of Visual 
Newark and President of the Na 
tional Visual In 
struction, has arranged to secure 


Academy of 


the reactions of pupils and teach 
ers, in cooperation with Wendell 
G. Shields of Electrical Research 
Products, 
Western Electric. Talkies will be 
used in a series of twenty schools, 


Inc., subsidiary of 


including elementary, junto! 
high, and 


The recently perfected portable 


senior high schools 
type of ‘apparatus, similar to that 
used in ‘securing reactions to the 
Kitson’ film at various universi- 
ties last summer, will be used at 
Newark. 

Robert L. Alston, of Mr. Bal 
com’s regular staff of projection 
ists, will handle the reproducing 
w being in 


apparatus. He is nm 


structed in the use of the new 


equipment by Electrical Research 


engineers. Mr. Alston, in turn 
will instruct John H. Peck and 
Arthur L. Millmore, who now 
travel from school to school on 


regular circuit to show the s1 


lent pictures. Newark has long 
been a leader in visual education, 
and it is likely that sound prints 
will before long be added to the 


800,000 feet of film Newark al 
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When the Yale 


Chronicles of America films were 


read, owns. 


produced, Newark was the first 
city to buy these for the schools, 
and Newark continues to be 
leader 

The first talkie scheduled to be 
shown in the schools is on “‘Ad- 
ministrative Departments of the 
This is a 


from the 


Federal Government.” 
civics film prepared 


standpoint of the jithior hign 
school pupil. The film is designe:! 
not only to imparf concrete in 
formation’ as to the functions ot 
the various officers of the presi 
dent’s cabinet, but also to stimu 
late intelligent discussion of 
current events and, by arousing 
interest in the subject of Ameri 
can government, to lead pupils to 
read books of general information 
in this field. 

The 


high-school boys entering the of 


film shows two junior 
fices of the Interior Department 
at Washington and proceeding to 
visit the’ Office of Education. 
where they talk to Dr. John Wil- 
liam Cooper, United States Com 
missioner of Education. The boys 
ask questions about the adminis 
trative branches of the govern 
ment, and as Dr. Cooper answers 
their questions, the film shows 
concretely whati'the commissioner 
means 


Within the 


hour, the film vicariously 


half an 


space oT 


enables 


class to meet, see, and hear the 


the Vice President 


President, 


nd five membet 


the cabinet 
The class learns realistically oi 
Uncle Sam’s problems, and ma 
terial is provided for correlation 
with subjects other than civics 
For example, scenes showing the 
transportation of cattle over the 


Mexican border suggest correla 


with scenes 
showing Indian! dances correlate 
with history 3 arid‘ virtually every | 
scene correlates “with English, by 


geography ; 


tions 


affording a’’éoéncrete basis for 
exercises’ in written 


and ~ oral 
composition. ad 
Dr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
of the National’ Education ‘ Asso- 
ciation, is / ‘ittteréstihgly *intro- 
duced in thé’film. He and*Dr. 
Cooper and the boys are the spe- 
cial characters’ around whoim the 
story is woven, most of the mater- 
ial being taken from the library of 
Fox-Movietoiie hewsreels and as- 
sembled by thé educational de- 
partment of Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., to illustrate the 
possibility of adapting this’ type 
of material to the needs of the 
schools. ay ig, 
School use should, indeed, be 
made of some of the extraordi- 


nary films béing created by 
America’s great producers of 
sound newsreels today — Fox, 


Paramount, and Pathe. That this 
material will be invaluable to fu- 
ture historians“should not blind 
us to its current educational val- 
ue. It is likely that the Schools 
will increasingly take’ advantage 
of the wonderful material’ being 
made available by news-fecord- 
ing units operating sound trucks 
at strategic points throughout 
the world. — 
Pending the development of 
actual text-films, experiments 
will be conducted, in part at least, 
with semi-educational material. 
No scientific evaluation of educa- 
tional talking pictures has yet 
been: made, and none is likely to be 
completed during the present ac- 
ademic year, but it is likely that 
much pupil-interest in civics, cur- 
rent events, science, geography, 
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vocational guidance, music, and 

English composition will be 

stimulated meanwhile. 

That progressive educators 
may count on the cooperation of 
our great industrial leaders and 
newsreel editors in providing ex- 
perimental sound reels is indi- 
cated by the reports of leading 
licensees in this field. This is in 
line with the dictum of Colonel 
Fred L. Devereux at Columbia 
University last summer, that the 
first steps in the development of 
a technique for producing educa- 
tional sound pictures would prob- 
ably be worked out in connection 
with industrial and intramural 
educational films for large cor- 
porations. Such films are already 
providing a fruitful field for early 
experimentation. 

By the time this article appears 
in print, additional experimental 
classroom talkies will have been 
completed in Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., through its 
licensees. 

Educators will be interested in 
the following list of industrial 
sound pictures and other non- 
theatrical productions made on 
the Western Electric system up 
to February 1, 1930: 

(1) “Finding His Voice” — A 
one-reel animated cartoon 
showing how talking pic- 
tures ate recorded and 
projected. 

(2) “Servicing Sound’”—A one- 
reel picture showing the 
new occupation of the eng’- 
neer who services sound 
theatres. 

(3) “Characteristics of Sound” 
—A one-reel picture describ- 
ing and explaining some ot 
the fundamentals of sound 
and its transmission. 

(4) “Hollywood Sound Studios” 
—A one-reel picture illus- 
trating and discussing the 
studios of various producers 
on the West Coast. 


(6) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 


(14) 


“Hernia of the Diaphragm” 
—A one-reel picture illus- 
trating and describing a sur- 
gical operation. 
“Introducing Dr. Kitson’”— 
A two-reel production dem- 
onstrating some of the ways 
in which talking pictures 
may be of advantage in 
teaching certain subjects. 
“Chicago Daily News’—A 
one-reel picture describing 
the functions of a modern 
newspaper plant. 
“Graham-Paige” — A three- 
reel production wherein the 
Graham Brothers address 
their dealers on various 
phases of their business. 
“Chevrolet Motor Car’—A 
one reel production showing 
some of the tests to which 
Chevrolet cars are put. 
“Safety”—A three-reel pro- 
duction for the National 
Safety Congress held last 
fall in Chicago. 

“Gas Appliances”—A one- 
reel picture showing var- 
ious gas appliances and 
their use. 

“Birthplace of Sound”—A 
one-reel picture illustrating 
and describing some of the 
functions of the Bell Labor- 
atories. 

“Ft. Benning’’—A four-reel 


production made for the 
United States Army, illus- 
trating machine gun as- 
sembly and various army 
maneuvers. 

“Studebaker Special’ — A 


one-reel condensation of 1 
Studebaker four-reel pic- 
ture. The four-reel picture 
is a complete presentation 
of the Studebaker story. 
Various executives of that 
company address the pub- 
lic on many phases of the 
motor car industry, take 
them through the Studebak- 
er plant, showing them how 
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the cars are built and tested, 
to the race track to show 
their speed and endurance, 
and finally into the show- 
room where their beauty is 
illustrated. 

(15) “National Electric Light 
Association”—Ten reels ia 
which many of the activities 
and addresses of the NELA 
convention are recorded. 

(16) “Majestic Radio” — A two- 
reel production describing 
the Majestic radio and illus- 
trating its quality. 

(17) “Cancer Operation” — A 
three-reel picture describing 
the operation for cancer. 

(18) “Oakland Motor Car”’—A 
one-reel production similar 
to the Chevrolet picture. 

In addition to the above, four 
sound pictures have been pro- 
duced by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company il- 
lustrating phases of telephone 
transmission and service. 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation convention at Atlantic 
City this month will mark an im- 
portant turning point in the de- 
velopment of visual education. 
The eyes—and ears —of progres- 
sive educators—not only visual 
educators, but of all progressive 
educators—will be attracted by 
the new experiments about to be 
iaunched. When the world’s 
greatest business men, the world’s 
motion picture engi- 
neers, and the world’s greatest 
educators join hands to bring 
new instrumentalities to the ser- 
vice of youth, the democratiza- 
tion of educational opportunity 
moves on apace. 

It will be interesting to observe 
the accession of strength that will 
come to the visual education 
movement with the perfection of 
the classroom talkie. Probably 
A. W. Abrams, Chief of the Vis- 
ual Instruction Division of the 
New York State Education De- 


greatest 
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partment and a leading authority 
on visual education, will rejoice 
that he is no longer forced to 
state what he has long considered 
the chief handicap of the silent 
classroom movie: 


“For educational uses, aside 
from the question of expense, the 
chief weaknesses of the motion 
picture are the absence of discus- 
sion while observation is going 
on and the consequent lack of 
training in observation and in the 
power of verbal expression. The 
deeper and more significant fea 
tures to be observed are over 
looked, true mental reaction is 
weak, and study is superficial. 
The same results may attend the 
use of still pictures, but are much 
less likely.” (Vol. 28, p. 144, 
Encyclopedia Americana, 1925 
edition ). 


To what extent the sound track 
on the film will provide the nec 
essary authoritative discussion 


while observation is going on, 


and to what extent it will pro- 
vide direct training in observa- 
tion, scientific experiments will 
soon measure. The ability of the 
talkie to develop powers of verb 
al expression will likewise be 
tested before long. 

The fundamental principle to 
be borne in mind while experi- 
menting in this field is probably 
best stated by Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman of the University of 
Chicago: 

“The essential contrast is not 
between the senses of vision and 
hearing. Direct percep- 
tion is carried on by means ot 
various senses—not vision alone 
-while thought is carried on 
largely by means of language.” 
(Vol. 23, p. 217, Encyclopedia 
Brittannica). 

Dr. Freeman points out that 
“sense perception of concrete ex- 
perience alone has little meaning 
or significance, while an over- 
emphasis on verbalism without 
sufficient concrete experience 
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leads to error and confusion of 
thought. A well rounded 
education employs each for its 
proper purpose.” 


Let this principle of securing a 
happy balance between the verb- 
al and the concrete, between the 
contemplative and the active 
phases of life, become one of our 
axioms in the development of 
text-films. The corollaries and 
the more intricate psychological 
implications of the development 
of classroom talkies we_ shall 
learn when we see—and hear— 
the results of the researches to be 
conducted in connection with the 
ever-changing subject-matter of 
our enriched curricula. 


Let us hope that, in setting up 
their classroom experiments, vis- 
ual educators will follow the 
techniques established by Free- 
man and Wood and outlined in 
that classic text, William A. Mc- 
Call’s “How to Experiment in 
Education.” 


Minimum Standard Equipment for Visual Education 


James G. SIGMAN 


Director Visual Education, Philadelphia Scheols 


HE gradual growth of in- 
T iediees by means of visual 
aids in all schools, public and pri- 
vate, has focused the attention of 
superintendents and budget-mak- 
ers everywhere upon their cost 
and maintenance. Visual equip- 
tment has ceased to be an extra 
item or a luxury, supplied per- 
haps by the generous Parent 
Teachers Association or from the 
School Fund. Its use has become 
so important and so nearly uni 
versal that visual aids are now 
being installed with the initial or- 
ganization of practically all mod- 
ern schools, higher and lower. 


With this increasing impor- 


tance has come the necessity for 


careful selection and constant up 


keep. Visyal equipment is not 
‘ 


only expensive to buy, but carries 
a host of attendant projection 
problems with its purchase. Ev- 
ery school executive naturally 
wants to obtain the most and the 
best for his outlay, and to see his 
new equipment housed and used 
with 100% efficiency. But while 
the old slogan “Every visual aid 
has its value’, is undoubtedly 
true, the fact remains that there 
are some devices which are far 
more valuable than others. There- 
fore the study of state and city 
authorities to evaluate visual 
equipment, and to create stand 
ards for the most valuable types, 
and for their exact allotment to 
schools, has taken on definite 


form and being. 


One of the first directors of vis 


ual education to undertake this 
task was Mr. Abrams, the pioneer 
Director in this field in New York 
State. He had discovered early 
in his official career that a state- 
wide distributing agency for vis- 
ual material is likely to find all 
sorts and conditions of projection 
apparatus in use under widely 
varying conditions, many times 
unsuitable for school instruction 
at all. In an effort to raise the 
standard of visual equipment ev- 
erywhere, he offered two types of 
school service, the monthly and 
the weekly, to school committees. 
Schools must have certain stand- 
ard equipment in regard to four 
items in order to obtain the bet- 
ter service. These were divided 
into the following: 1, Lanterns; 
2, Screens; 3, Dark Shades; 4, 








Lantern Stands. To have these 
four requirements present in every 
room in every school building 
scored perfect equipment and 
complete state service for such a 
city. 

It was my pleasure and privi- 
lege to visit one of these standard- 
equipment cities in my observa- 
tion of various visual systems !n 
the cities of eastern states last 
spring. This place was Schenec- 
tady, where all the _ schools 
actually are equipped and stand- 
ardized 100% for the state slide 
service. It is only fair to say, how- 
ever, that this splendid 100% 
school-room equipment has not 
yet been extended to include mo- 
tion-picture equipment every- 
where in the Schenectady schools, 
and also that the General Electric 
Company has been a generous 
factor in the standardizing move- 
ment. Other cities not so for- 
tunate may therefore take heart 
if they have not reached these 
high standards. 

In our own state the pioneer in 
this field was Pittsburgh. Our 
chairman, Dr. John A. Hollinger, 
gave the speaker mingled feelings 
of envy and despair upon the oc- 
casion of his visit to that progres- 
sive city in the same study of 
visual systems which has just 
been mentioned. As Dr. Hollinger 
unfolded the story of Pitts- 
burgh’s service and delivery sys- 
tem; its personnel, supply, and 
capital outlay budget; its teacher- 
training and museum service; its 
film and slide library; and its 
fine school equipment in both the 
lantern and motion-picture pro 
jectors field, I realized what great 
strides visual equipment had 
made in less than ten years in 
Pittsburgh, and that I was face 
to-face in Philadelphia with a tre- 
mendous problem in an infant in 
dustry of vita] value. 

More recently our forward- 
looking State Superintendent of 


Public Instructioi has come to 
realize the necessity of extending 
its supervision to the field of vis- 
ual instruction, and has _ placed 
Dr. Hoban in the Directorship of 
this division. Among many im- 
mediate contributions of value to 
the literature of this professional 
field, Dr. Hoban has outlined the 
minimum standard equipment 
for all types of schools in his re- 
cently published “Summary of 
the Techniques of Visual and 
Other Sensory Aids for Teachers 
in Service and Teachers in Train- 
ing.” * This attempt to'standardize 
the visual equipment in all our 
schools of all grades and sizes 
will doubtless serve to offer at 
last an effective chart for school 
administrators to follow in their 
initial appropriations. 

The characteristic 
Dr. Hoban’s program for Visual 
Education in Pennsylvania is its 
breadth. It is not 
teacher-training program, nor 3 
slide-circulation 
cludes these in manifold measure, 
but also provides for pictorial 
materials, for the use of object 
materials, for 
motion-picture projection, and 
for the traditional blackboard 
and laboratory equipment, with 
hints for their correct classroom 
use. The emphasis seems to be 
belongs, not 


feature of 


merely a 


system. It in 


specimen-model 


placed where it 
merely upon their purchase, but 
upon their correct and constant 
use. While the total installation 
of visual material never 
reach the Schenectady standard 


of “every room in every school,” 


might 


variety and economy also have to 
be served by all school adminis 
trators as twin divinities. Dr. Ho 
ban thus begins with minimum 
standards, within the reach of all 
school communities, adding the 
that others be 
meet 


recommendation 
purchased “sufficient to 


* See note on page 23 of The Educa- 
tional Screen for January, 1930. 
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teaching needs” in the _ widely 
varying communities of a_ great 
state. 

After some nine months of 


study and experimentation in one 
of the school districts of our state 
upon this very problem of equip 
ment, I am going to present 
briefly what have seemed to be 
the visual needs of our own 
schools, reduced to lowest terms. 
I shall follow Dr. Hoban’s meth: 
od of dividing the schools into 
two types, elementary and higher, 
although departing from some of 
his sub-divisions and suggestions 
for local visual libraries. 

There are seven distinct sides 
to the visual equipment and ser 
vice required in school 
Visual education to be - effective 
must be well-served, and: like the 
automobile, its first cost is not al 


every 


ways the greatest consideration. 
The following phases of visual 
needs might be summarized: 1, 
Proper apparatus, 
(still or motion) ; 2, Proper dark 


projection 


ening devices for class-room; 3, 
Suitable purchased or 
improvised; 4, Stands for pro 
jection 5, Storage o1 
delivery facilities; 6, Buying {or 
borrowing of sufficient slide and 
film material for projection pur 
Demonstration and 
their adjust 


screens, 


purposes ; 


poses; 7, 
teacher-training in 
ment and use. 

From this list of necessities for 
organized visual instruction, two 
will be passed over rather lightly, 
the teacher-training and ‘the ser- 
vice of delivery and repair, since 
the State Teachers Colleges are 
doing such a splendid work in the 
former field, and so many indus 
trial and agencies are 
cooperating with the schools in 
the latter. The other five points 
concern our subject of minimum 
standard equipment more di- 
rectly, and will be 
rapidly as listed. 

(To be concluded in March issue) 
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Second Semester Visual 
Education Courses 
Many 


come to us of courses in visual 


4 


announcements a \ 
education which are being offered 
this semester at various colleges 

From Dr. C. F. Hoban, Direc 
tor of Visual Instruction for the 
state of Pennsylvania, we have 
received a program of a meeting 
of college representatives which 
will be held February 13th and 
14th under the direction of Dr 
Hoban for the purpose of training 
college teachers in the new course 
on visual and other sensory tech 
niques. This credit course is 
established in all State Teacher 
Colleges in Pennsylvania and 
several accredited colleges, and 
in extension by some of them. 

At Boston University Mr. Ab 
raham Krasker is conducting 2 
Visual Education course, which 
will discuss the place of motion 
pictures in teaching, history of 
their use in schools, motion pic 
tures available for school sub 
jects, criteria for selecting films, 
need of a visual department in 
school system, how to organize 
and manage it, safety vs. inflam 
mable films, 16mm size vs. 35mm 
size, state regulations, and oper 
ation of machines. 

We also have had word from 
Mr. W. H. Blough of the Exten 
sion Department, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, of 
their plan to include a course in 
“Visual Aids in Education” in 
their teacher-training curriculum 
this semester. 

New Little Theatre Openings 

Two more theatres have been 
added to the “little cinema” 
group. The Film Bureau launched 


econd Little Picture Hous 
ist Fiftieth Street, New Yorl 
Cit during Christmas wee} 


juipped for sout ud silent pi 


4 
ures ali Navinyg 


seating capac 
ity of 300. The directors of the 
new enterprise include Miss 
lizabeth Perkins, Mrs. Stephen 
F. Voorhees, Miss Sophie K 
Smith and Roy W Winton 


among others. 
Che Motion 
Guild has opened a little theatre 


Picture Theatre 
in Chicago on East Chicago Ave 
nue, called The Cinema,*which is 
the fourth of their chain and 
which, like the other three, will 
present silent films only. A fer 
ture of the arélitectural aspect of 
the: Cinema rs the absence of seats 
outside the. @irect line of vision 
Wide~aisles are at the sides and 
down ~the’ middle, making only 
two blocks of seats, which are di 
rectly before the screen, the 
auditorium being rectangular i: 
shape 
A New Radio Correspondence 
Motion Picture Course 

The course in “Social Aspects 
ff the Motion Picture” given 
the University of Southern Cali 
fornia, described previously in 
The Educational Screen for No 


vember 1929, is now being con 


ducted by correspondence and 
radio under Dr. Boris V. Morko 
vin It consists of twelve radio 


lessons (one-half hour each Wed 
nesday evening beginning Jai 
through 


March 26th), twelve. written les 


uary Ist and lasting 
sons, two conferences, one super 
vised examination and collateral 
reading 
the completed course is two se 
mester or three quarter units, 


THE STAFF 
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Life of George Washington 
to be Filmed 

Plans are now under way to 
“talkie” of the life of 
George Washington under the 
direction of William Burkner Mc- 
Groarty,. president of the Wash- 
ington Society of Alexandria, one 
of the oldest patriotic societies in 
\merica. The film will be in. two 
sections, the first of which, clos- 
ing with General Washington 
reviewing the. Alexandria Light 
Infantry, will be available. to pa- 
civic. organizations 
and schools. The. second part 
wil] picture the busy Alexandria 


make a 


triotic and 


of the present. 
Transmission of Color Pictures 

Color television, making possi- 
ble the transmission by wire and 
the reproduction of moving ob- 
jects in their natural color, has 
recently been demonstrated. at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

The apparatus, except. for the 
addition of special color mechan- 
isms, was the same as that dem- 
onstrated three years ago in a 
wire and radio test between New 
York and Washington. The dif- 
ference between the color televis- 
ion apparatus and the regular 
television machine is merely the 
addition of three electric eyes, 
each transmitting a current cor- 
responding to the amount of the 
natural color in the subject. 

The color picture is restricted 
at present to the size of a postage 
stamp, but eventually, it is said at 
the laboratories, it will be possi- 
ble to project on a much larger 
screen. ‘ 

A Berlin engineer, Herr Ah- 
ronheim, has discovered a new 
process for transmitting colored 
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films and pictures over the radio. 
He claims that the process con- 
sists of a constructive element not 
used for telegraphy before and 
which entails very little expense 
above the apparatus now in use 
for sending black and white pic- 
tures. 


Radio Instruction in New 
York Schools 

New York City has made 2 
fine start in radio education with 
the series of educational lectures 
which are being broadcast to the 
high schools since November. 

The lectures are given by spe- 
cialists on museum staffs and are 
illustrated with lantern slides. 
Copies of the slides are sent to 
the schools and the lectures are 
synchronized in the schools re- 
ceiving them by radio. 

Other courses of instruction for 
those of high school age have also 
been broadcast, ranging in scope 
from art to civics and psychology. 
Lectures from the museums on 
general topics, musical programs, 
lessons in training the speaking 
and singing voice, English liter- 
ature, psychology and correct 
speech have been included. 


Sound Films Urged 
for Psychology 

Dr. Charlotte Buhler, of the 
University of Vienna, advocates 
the use of sound films in record- 
ing research work in child psy- 
chology. 

Mothers or guardians of the very 
young would be able to understand the 
actions and answer the needs of grow- 
ing children if they had an opportunity 
to observe their natural, spontaneous 
actions. 

A talking picture of child growth 
would be able to show (1) the develop- 
ment of speech, by means of recording 
the utterings of children; (2) the de- 
velopment of social behavior, by means 
of pictures showing the child’s reaction 
in play and study to adults and other 
children, and (3) the growth of play to 
work, by means of pictures showing the 
child’s mastery of materials. 
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National Academy of Visual Instruction 
Meeting at Atlantic City 
February 25th and 26th 


HE official announcement from the 


National Academy reads as follows: 


The National Academy of Visual In- 
struction will meet concurrently with 
the Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City holding its meetings the 
afternoons of February 25th and 26th at 
2 o'clock with a banquet on the eve- 
ning of February 25th at 6:30 o’clock— 
all in the Japanese Room of the Am- 
bassador Hotel. This arrangement will 
permit members of the Academy to at- 
tend the inspirational meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence held 
mornings in the spacious hall of the 
new Atlantic City Auditorium (5 minute 
walk from the Ambassador Hotel) and 
attend the Academy meetings in the 
afternoon. Since the Academy person- 
nel is made up largely of those who 
administer visual instruction in con- 
nection with Universities, State and 
City Public School Systems and Mu- 
seums, this will be the topic of the 
Academy meetings— 

(A) “Contributions of Visual Aids 
and Other Materials to Instruc- 
tion, Culture, Recreation and 
Use of Leisure Time” 

(B) Speakers are requested to touch 
upon these sub-divisions in so 
far as their field of work 
applies— 

1—Range and Character of Service; 
2—Organization and Distribution; 3— 
Appropriation; 4—Teacher Training: 
5——Personnel. 


FIRST SESSION 

Tuesday, February 25th at 2 P. M. 

Speakers will be: 

James G. Sigman, Director of Visual 
Instruction, Philadelphia, Pa—Mrs. 
Kathryn B. Greywacz, Curator of New 
Jersey State Museum—E. Winifred 
Crawford, Instructor in State College 
for Teachers, Montclair, N. J.—John 
A. Hollinger, Director of Science, Na- 
ture Study, School Gardens and Visual- 
ization, Pittsburgh, Pa—Charies R. 
Toothaker, Curator, The Commercial! 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa.—E. R. En- 
low, Director, Department of Visual 
Education, Atlanta, Ga—Mrs. Sarah 
A. Hine, In charge of Educational 


Work, Newark Museum, Newark, N. J 
SECOND SESSION 
Tuesday, February 25th at 6 P. M. 
Banquet—Japanese Room, Ambassa 

dor Hotel at 6:30 o'clock. 

Principal Address—‘Significance of 
the Picture in Teaching”, by William 
M. Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Other Speakers will 
be : 

John H. Logan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark, N. J.—Dr. C. F. Ho- 
ban, Harrisburg, Pa—William H 
Dudley, Chicago, Ill_—Daniel C. 
Knowlton, New York City—Alfred W 
Abrams, Albany, N. Y. 


THIRD SESSION 

Wednesday, February 26th at 10 A. M. 

Place—Booth M2, Exhibition Hall, 
Atlantic City Auditorium. This booth 
is immediately to the right as you en- 
ter the hall from the broadwalk. The 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. wil! 
give a special demonstration of the 
“Application of Sound to Educational 
Motion Pictures” under the direction 
of V. C. Arnspiger, Director of Re 
search. Members of the Academy and 
their friends are especially invited at 
this time. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Wednesday, February 26th at 1 o’clock 

1 P. M. Special Session of Executive 
Committee. 

2 P. M. Speakers will be: 

Lawrence R. Winchell, President, 
New Jersey Society of Visual Instruc 
tion—W. W. Whittinghill, Head of De 
partment of Visual Instruction, Detroit, 
Michigan—Ruth D. Crawford, Directo: 
of Museum for Children, Cambridge, 
Mass.—E, I. Way, Chief, Industrial and 
Educational Section Motion Picture 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
Washington, D. C._—Clyde Fisher, Cur 
ator Visual Instruction, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 
City—Ellsworth C. Dent, Secretary of 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Exten 
sion Division, University of Kansas— 
F. Dean McClusky, Director of The 
Scarborough School, New York. 

Reports of Committees, Genera! 
Business, Election of Officers. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY OTTO M. FORKERT 








G 
An Announcement and 
an Invitation 


The International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute, organ 
of the League of Nations, is plan- 
ning to make a regular survey oi 
what has been achieved by the 
various nations, with regard to 
the production of educational, 
scholastic, documentary or purely 
recreative films 

To this end, we appeal to all 
producers and editors of such 
films, begging them to communt- 
cate with the International Insti- 
tute their 
production. 


own program ol 


To encourage the creation of 
such films and make known what 
is being produced in that line, the 
Institute will dedicate some pages 
of the International Review ot 
Educational Cinematography to 
the advertisement of the films 
which are being prepared, also 
publishing photographs to illus- 
trate their educational, scientific, 
scholastic, documentary or tech 
nical character. The Review is a 
monthly publication edited by the 
Institute. It appears in English, 
French, Italian and 
Spanish. Thousands of 
are being circulated and it is read 
by 52 various nations. 

In this way, a general propa- 
ganda for educational films is 
being organized by the Institute, 
which offers in an entirely disin- 
terested way to help the pro- 
ducers of every country. An 
international catalogue will 
eventually be published by the 
Institute of all films which are 
deemed to possess a real educa- 


German, 
copies 


tional value, and will be circu- 
lated in every country. 

All kind of information, possi- 
bly accompanied by the list of 
titles and by photographs, must 
be sent to the International Edu- 
cational Cinematographic Insti- 
Villa Torlonia, Via 
Lazzaeo Spallanzani 1. (Docu- 
mentation Office) 

THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN has 
had frequent occasion to refer, in 
to the Interna- 
tional Review mentioned above.) 


tute: 


previous issues, 


Immense Program of New 
Cultural Films 


Russia was the first to move 
forward, to leave the old psycho- 
eternal tri- 
angles, and to give the cinema 
films. Potemkin and 
all the other epics of the period, 


logical dramas, the 


the crowd 


were films of the masses; in the 
intelligent cinema 
this was extremely important, but 
it is not the last word. Before the 
rest of the world has 


evolution of 


even ac 
cepted the crowd film Russia has 
moved into the _ intellectual 
cinema 

The film is no longer to be a 
purely emotional affair; Russian 
producers will use the film as a 
machine to make people think. 
Emotions have been analyzed, 
and the films can be cut according 
to formulas of emotion, so that a 
milk separator can be made dra- 
matic and can be made instantly 
desirable to the conservative 
peasant. 

Vufku, the most important pro- 
ducing firm in the Ukrain, plan 
158 culture films for the coming 


vear; they will have industrial- 


agricultural, genera l-economic, 
ethnographical, sanitary-educa- 
tional, political-educational, scien- 
tific and popular scientific, 
expeditional and school themes. 

It is very difficult for the ordi- 
nary educator to realize how 
completely Russia is covering the 
field of visual education. Almost 
every possible subject receives 
attention. For example there is 
a new cultural film called The 
Morning of a Healthy Human 
Being, which was directed by 
Roshal. The theme of this pic- 
ture is the problem of normal, 
healthy rest and healthy sleep. It 
is shown how important it is to 
clean the teeth properly, to wear 
hygienic clothes, low heels, et- 
cetera. There is a subtitle at the 
end which reads: “Go home and 
think over how you ought to be- 
gin your day tomorrow morn- 
ing.” Among the hundreds of 
other subjects one can find a new 
Mezhrabpom film, Poultry Breed- 
ing, an anti-aleohol production, 
Know Thyself, which is being 
prepared with the help of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Public 
Health, and a series of propa- 
ganda pictures, Collective Farm 
Agitation, 

Moreover, every care is taken 
that these films reach the villages. 
A boat, called “The Cultural 
Campaign of the Mezhrabpom”, 
made trips up ond down the Vol- 
ga, last year, from May to Octo- 
ber. The very best pictures were 
screened in the smallest hamlets, 
while exhibitions on agriculture, 
industry and cultural construction 
were organized on the beat. 

OSWELL BLAKEStToN 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS | 
CONDUCTED BY MARION F. LANPHIER 





Child Study (December) In the 
department “Parents’ Questions” 
a sane discussion is offered in 
answer to a question which must 
trouble parents frequently. The 
question was: 


A boy of twelve wants to go to 
the movies every Saturday after- 
noon. His mother prefers that he 
have more active, forms of recrea- 
tion, but does not like to deprive 


him of enjoyment. .. 

The high. points of .the intelli 
gent reply are: 

Movies may as: well be recognizea by 
parents willing to face facts as part of 
the child’s environment. But this does 
not mean that frequent indulgence is 
inevitable. “Going to the movies” fre- 
quently represents not a real interest 
but simply an effortless way of getting 
rid of time. The solution is not to for 
bid the movies and leave the child 
nothing but sheer boredom. 

Although this is not implied in the 
question asked, it is often the adults 
who make the movies a problem. It is 
idle to deny movies to a child in a 
“movie-minded” household or to seek 
more effective amusement in a home 
where the parents -have little else to 
turn to for their own pleasure. 

To meet the challenge of moving pic 
ture amusément; parents must be clear 
as to their ‘owt standards. In such a 
home a child will gradually develop ‘a 
cultivated taste which will help him dis 
criminate against the shoddy and banal 
in ;Movies as in other matters. 


The Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, (December);:“Visual Aids 
in. _Imparting Occupational In- 
formation,” by Grayson N. Kefan- 
ner; of .Feachers. College, 
Columbia University, and John 
W,, Curtis of the Dunwoody. In- 
dustrial, Institute, Minneapolis, is 
a, detailed report of a thorough. in- 
Nestigation tq determine. the ,ma- 
terials. ayailable; in syitaple form 


for use in teaching occupational 


information to high _ school 
students. 
Application was made to. twelve 


recognized sources of such materials, 
with the request that they submit full 
information concerning what they were 
prepared to supply and that they also 
report any other sources of similar 
materials so that the report to teachers 
and counselors might be as complete 
and useful as possible. The officials of 
the twelve selected sources were boih 
prompt and generous in their response. 
Some dictated letters suggesting other 
sources, and others sent lengthy mim 
eographed or printed lists of additional 
producers and distributors. The twelve 
reports yielded more than 250 additional 
sources. 

The article suggests all sources 
available, including university 
and normal extensions 
which were not investigated. 
Long lists of subjects are pre- 
sented with the number of 
sources, the kind and the distri- 
bution arrangements. This is 2 
very valuable source list with its 
addresses and classified materials. 

Twentieth Century Progress 
(January) “The Crusade for 
Wholesome Motion Pictures” by 
the President of the Federal Mo 
of America, 


school 


tion Picture Council 
who is also the General Secretary 
of the Women’s Co-operative Al- 
liance, is prefaced by an editor’s 
note: 

A feature of the Annual Federation 
Rally on December 13 was a stirring 
address for better movies .by Mrs. 
Catheryne Cooke Gilman. (Mrs. :Rob- 
bins Gilman). It was a message from 
the heart of one who has given years 
to ‘the study of this gigantic problem. 
We are glad to be able to pass this 
speech in part on to our readers. 

‘The article presents clearly and 
splendidly; the outstanding: facts 


of piectures.as.a welfare.problem. 


The helplessness of exhibitors be 
fore block and blind booking, the 
failure of censorship under the 
“endorse the best; ignore the rest”’ 
guise, the. responsibility of gov 
these matters are 
thoroughly stated 


indeed, of 


ernments - 
warmly and 
An excellent resume’, 
the situation is as follows: 

It is within the jurisdiction of any 
government to assume responsibility 
for the character of its citizens, the 
quality of their education and their gen 
eral social welfare. 

It is also important that every gov 
ernment establish wholesome relations 
with all other peoples of the world. 

The government is quite within its 
rights in exercising power over public 
utilities. 

The motion picture industry has fre 
quently stated that trade follows the 
film rather than the flag. It is_ the 
serious concern of the United States 
Government that the character of films 
shall be in accord with the best 
America and Americans have to give, 
industrially, educationally 
religiously and morally. 


politically, 
socially, 

Catholic School Interests (De 
cember) In a comprehensive arti 
cle on “Health Education in the 
Elementry School,” the author 
every aspect of child 
coming finally to the im 
“visual health.” 

The eyes make an excellent example 
of the educational value of the. sense 


organs. The normal child has: eyes, 
the ability to see, before he comes to 


presents 
health, 
portance of 


school, but it is the business of the 
teachers to see that he gets from his 
subject ‘matter’ a percept—a sensation 
with a meaning. ~ 

The visualization may. be so corre 
lated and socialized that the child lives 
a real, complete, and healthful life at 
Content and method must join 
in inspiring the child to adopt a health- 
ful attitude ‘that''will function “out of 
school as‘in ‘school, ' 

With. the. growing use of the 


school. 
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film as a:visual supplement on thi 
child’s curriculum, teachers must 
know thoroughly) ow to ws 
healthfully, the picture 

National Board of Review 


Magazine (December) lwo very 
pithy articles appear in this issu 

“Filming Children for Children 

The Delightful Pursuit of Made 
line Brandeis” is; as well, a de 
lightful account of Mrs Brandeis 
efforts to promote world peace by 
presenting, in book and in film, 
the children of the nations to 
each other. ‘Children’s Instincts 
True in Screen Choices” is a most 
challenging discussion of its sub 
ject. “Do Moving Pictures Incite 
mentioned 


to Crime” might be 


also. A very meaty issue of the 
magazine for those thinking ‘ser! 
ously of the film and its problems 


for the child 


International Review of Educa- 
tional Cinematography (Decem 
ber) Im the December number 0! 
this excellent paper we find the 
educational film of Greece re 
viewed, the use of the cinema for 
! commented 


teaching in France 


upon extensively, the education 
of Rural Uruguay, and the artis 
tic activity of the Soviet Cinema 
For one who 
with the 
cinema in all lands there is no 


publication to take the 


tograph discussed 


desires to keep pace 
place 


this one 


Junior - Senior 
Clearing House 
This magazine, makes a second 


High School 
(September) 


bow, so to speak, in the world of 
educational publications, for tt 
the first volume under this new 
title, but the fourth number ‘con 
tinuing the Junior High School 
Clearing House. It is a magazine 
with a: nice “feel” as one reads tt, 
well laid out, its materials. and its 
contents 
should prove the arrstocrat 
among high school journals. 


most. satisfying. It 


BOOK REVIEWS 


) 


VioT1Ion Pr PROBLEMS 


[THE CINEMA AND THE LEAGUE OF 


NATIONS by William Marston 

but published by The Avon 
Press, Ne york City 

re 1 olume of outstand 

ing significance in its field, not 

nly for students of the subject 


but for that great and fast-grow 


ing public of thinking men and 
women who are awake to the vast 
influence wielded by the motion 
picture throughout the world and 
vho recognize the grave and un 
solved problems that have arisen 
therefrom. The author’s previous 
hook, “The Public and the Mo 
easily 


tion Picture Industry”, 


established hi reputation for in 
cisive and authoritative treatment 
of such a subject. Mr. Seabury’s 
former official position as General 
Motion 
Board of Trade and the National 
Motion Pic 
qualifies him in 


Counsel to the Picture 
\ssociation of the 
ture Industry 
rare degree to discuss the 


matter from intimate personal 
knowledge 
Che former volume, as its title 
suggested, concerned mainly the 
local and national aspects of the 
volume 


question The present 


‘deals chiefly with the interna 


tional phases the subject and 
is written to appraise the nations 
f the world of the necessities of 
the present situation, and to in 
duce the League of Nations to 
create a cinema committee to deal 
vill all phases of the subject now 
within its jurisdiction.” 

The author groups the prob 
under two broad 


lems involved 


classifications—‘‘those which pri 


marily affect the public welfare 
from an educational, moral, artis 
tic and cultural point of view, 
and those which primarily affect 
the’ trade, which involve eco- 
nomic, industrial and commercial 


considerations.” The major prob 
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ot course, to induce the 
production and _ exhibition of 
wholesome and desirable pictures 


lem 1s, 


rather than unwholesome and un- 
Sut the attempt 
to solve this problem brings up 
others, minor but ex- 

dificult of solution in 


themselves. 


desirable ones. 


Inmany 


tremely 


It is a sizable book, its con- 
tents rich, varied, but always 
pertinent to the subject 
in hand, it offers vivid presenta- 
hard facts and the 
problems resulting, fearless con- 
demnation of the industry and 
its methods wherever condemna- 
tion is needed, exposition of the 
many difficulties in the way of 
final; solution, searching analysis 
of solutions previously attempted 
or proposed, together with exten- 
sive Appendices with complete 
quotations from documents and 
records of all countries. But the 
greater part of the 426 meaty 
pages is devoted to the elabora- 
tion of a constructive plan. of 
procedure. 


rigidly 


tion of 


Mr. Seabury aims at nothing 
less than a fundamental and final 
solution for the whole critical sit- 
uation in motion pictures. As the 
problems involved concern the 
publics of all nations, the govern- 
ments of all: nations, the moral, 
cultural; political, commercial and 
economic welfare of all nations, 
he insists upon treating the mat- 
ter on a strictly commensurate 
scale. He demands an interna- 
tional. committee, its power de- 
the full, official 
co-operation of all nations con- 
cerned—this committee to be 
charged: with the regulation of 
motion picture production by in- 
spection of pictures at the source 
of production, and with the di- 
rection of world-wide distribution 
of films under conditions that will 
be’ eGuitable, just and profitable 

(Cbdncluded on page 51) 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for February 


[250] UNTAMED 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
C. E. Scoggins writes of a wild 
jungle maiden who goes about 
dispensing socks on the nose to 
any who happen to cross her im- 
perious will. She inherits a for- 
tune and comes under the guar- 
dianship of Uncle Ben Murchi- 
son, one of Mr. Scoggins’ favorite 
characters. Making her wild way 
to New York, the girl falls in love 
with a nice, commonplace young 
man who can’t give her anything 
but love. She pursues him, bit 
he can’t stand the idea of marry- 
ing all her money. So she takes 
out her little gun and wings him 
in the shoulder to make him think 
better of it. And the interesting 
thing about it is—it does. Oh, 
well, it’s only a movie. Joan 
Crawford, Robert Montgomery, 
Ernest Torrence, and Holmes 
Herbert head the cast. 
(See Film Estimates for December) 
251] THE LOVE PARADE 
(Paramount) 
This reviewer's hope that Mau- 
rice Chevalier might have for his 
second picture an idea suited to 
his particular talents was appar- 
ently quite vain. The Love Pa- 
rade is a nice little show, but 
almost anybody could have 
played the Prince Consort. The 
songs, by Victor. Schertzinger 
who is by turns a motion picture 
director and a composer and 
sometimes both at once, are tune- 
ful, but they will not be sensa- 
tional] hits. Mr. Chevalier as the 
military attache who is recalled by 
his queen from his nayghty pur- 


suits in Paris, is entirely subordi 
nated to the demands of the plot. 
As a result he merely stands 
around and looks bothered. He 
has little of the sparkle which 


Innocents of Paris permitted him. 


This, too, in spite of the fact that 
the picture was expertly directed 
by Ernst Lubitsch. Jeanette Mc- 
Donald as the queen has a pleas- 
ant singing voice, but is a 
disappointment in dialog. 

(See Film Estimates for January) 


[252] THE GAMBLERS 
(Warner Brothers) 
The game of money played by 
several reckless gentlemen who 
step across the borders of the law 
and find themselves pursued by a 
diligent member of the secret 
An old love affair be- 
tween the wife of the secret ser- 


service. 


vice gentleman and one of the 
gamblers suffices to bring about 
the denouement. Among the prin- 
cipals are Lois Wilson, H. 38. 
Warner, Jason Robards, and 
Georgé Fawcett. 

(See Film Estimates for September) 


[253] THE LOCKED DOOR 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
Rod LaRoque has gone back 
to his early villainies, and plays 
as sleek a man-about-town as 
you'd care to see, and gets him- 
self nicely shot for it, too. Bar- 
bara Stanwyck is pleasing as the 
wife, whose indiscreet evening 
with Mr. LaRocque starts all the 
trouble. Betty Bronson has 
grown up sufficiently, it seems, to 
have a clandestine affair with a 
dark gentleman. William Boyd— 
not of the screen but of the stage 


—whose Sergeant Quirt of What 
Price Glory and whose policeman 
of A Kiss for Cinderella are treas- 
ured memories, shows to little ad 
vantage in his first picture, chiefl) 
because his part appears to 
have been hurled into the plot 
at the last moment. In compar- 
ison with the high-powered mys- 
tery stories you have been seeing 
this is a mild affair. Zasu Pitts 
is also in the cast, and character- 
istically improves every bit of 

her time. ; 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 

[254] GLORIFYING THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL (Paramount) 


After two or three years of ad- 
vance publicity, Paramount has 
finally got together a picture pur- 
porting to exemplify the various 
stages in the career of a Ziegfeld 
Follies girl, played by Mary 
Katon. The idea is that she starts 
in a department store, goes 
through all the disheartening 
phases of small time vaudeville. 
and achieves her supreme mo 
ment when she appears in a Zieg 
feld revue wearing a few strands 
of beads and a monumental feath- 
er headdress. There is a vague 
love interest with no particular 
reason for being, and the inevit 
able revue in full color. To give 
it a semblance of reality, Rudy 
Vallee sings Vagabond Lover, 
Helen Morgan (on the piano) 
sings What Wouldn't I Do for 
That Man, and Eddie Cantor con- 
tributes a sketch, which last is, 
to my mind, worth all the rest 
put together. 

(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
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[255] THE PAINTED ANGEL 
(First National) 
Billie Dove does a night club 
hostess named West. 11 
is a little out of her beaten path 
and Miss Dove does not appear to 


Rodeo 


be quite up to the requirements 
of such a role. The story is by 
Fannie Hurst whose stories sel- 
dom have much to boast of in the 
way of plot. Edmund Lowe is 
present in a somewhat thankless 
part, thought it is only fair to say 
that he makes the most of it, and 
gets the girl in the end. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 


[256] THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
Bayard Veiller’s mystery melo 
drama is played strictly according 
to stage tradition, with Margaret 
Wycherly in the role of the me 
dium, which she created on the 


stage. It is a little slow moving, 
all other considerations being ap 
parently subordinated to Miss 


Wycherly’s voice. It’s a good 
voice, and knows a lot of tricks, 
but that hardly compensates us 
confirmed movie-goers for the ab- 
sence of action. The cast includes 
Leila Hyams, Conrad Nagel, Bela 
Lugosi and a number of other 
good players. 
(See Film Estinates for January) 
[257] GOLD DIGGERS OF BROAD- 
WAY (Warner Brothers) 
The singing and talking screen 
version of Ina Claire’s old stage 
success. The Gold Diggers, has 
as its chief appeal, Winnie Light- 
ner, who is very funny, and could, 
I’m sure, be funnier still if she 
were given the opportunity. The 
story is about as it was, but it 
now includes endless scenes from 
‘he stage revue which the gold 
diggers are supposed to grace. 
Prominence is given to Nick Lu- 
cas over whose guitar-accompa- 
nied crooning there seems to be 
an unaccountable furore. Ann 
Pennington dances on a table, 


and Conway Tearle is present but 

Color 

usual in the stage scenes. 

(See Film Estimates for November) 

[258] PARIS 
Irene 


uninteresting. work as 


(First National) 
3ordon1 shines to some 
extent in a musical revue thinly 


The 
plot is that a decorous New Eng- 


disguised with a feeble plot. 


lander falls in love with a French 
actress. His Puritan mother ar 
riving to put an end to the affair, 
is so thoroughly overcome with 
the delights of Paris that the hor- 
rified actress breaks off the match 
herself. Louise Closser Hale as 
the mother is immensely funny if 
you measure her performance by 
stage standards. 


Jack 


and Jason Robards is only so-so 


The comedy ot 
eee to oi Mall 
suchanan is sadly limited, 


as the prim lover. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
[259] MARRIED IN HOLLYWOOD 
(Fox) 
The Viennese operetta arrives 
on the scene with the regulation 
plot. A prince, enjoying himseli 
in Vienna, falls in love with an 
\merican actress. They are torn 
apart by the royal parents, and 
the girl returns to America and 
goes into the movies. Revolution 
in the prince’s country sends the 
royalties scurrying, and the hero 
eventually turns up in Hollywood 
as an extra. The musical setting 
is pleasant but undistinguished. 
Harold 


satisfactorily an 


Norma 
Murray 


Terriss and J. 
head 
adequate cast. 
(See Film Estimates for January) 
|260] THE MARRIAGE PLAY- 
GROUND (Paramount) 
A most entertaining affair has 
been made from Edith Wharton's 
novel, The Chidren, with excel- 
lent casting and good direction 
by Lothar Mendes. The children, 
eight of them, are the results of 
the marriages, divorces, and re- 
marriages of an irresponsible cou- 
ple whose main interests are their 
engagements, and 


social whose 
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delusion is that they have always 
sacrificed everything for the chil- 
dren. The eldest tries to keep the 
group together, and with the heip 
of a family friend succeeds in the 
Frederick March and Mary 
Brian do good work in the lead- 
ing parts. Huntley Gordon and 
Lilyan Tashman are amusing 4s 
the parents. Kay Francis, Wil- 
liam Austin, and Armand Kalicz 
are satisfactory, but Seena Owen 
is unfortunate in an overdrawn 
role which illustrates the Holly- 
wood tendency to suppress all 


subtlety in characterization. 
(See Film Estimates for January) 


Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 49) 
to all concerned. 

Motion Picture Problems is a 
hook to be read carefully, 
weighed and pondered. It can- 
not fail to interest, stimulate and 
inform. It should prove a pow- 
erful factor in bringing about the 
ultimate solution of a mighty 
problem, which must, somehow, 
be solved. The book was pub- 
lished in 1929 by The Avondale 
Press, and is distributed by The 
Kducational Press, 8 East 12th 
Street, New York City. 
CHILDREN AND Movies, By ALICE 
Miller Mitchell. The University 
of Chicago Press (1929). 

This study, objective, honest. 
and reliably controlled, delves 
into the experience of the city 
child in the movie. The subjects 
were chosen from the neighbor- 
hoods different in environmental 
matters, with even the type and 
number of picture houses and the 
distance to them included in the 
calculations. Space does not per- 
mit any exposition of the method 
or the results. But one could 
hardly find a more suggestive 
volume to read, rich with the 
unadulterated experiences and 
ideas of the movie-going child 
presented. 


end. 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Acquitted (Lloyd Hughes) (Co- 
lumbia) Another crook-drama- doc- 
tor-hero is imprisoned on false 
charges by the gang-leader-villain ; 
girl-convict saves him, etc. 


The (E. E. Horton) 
(Warner) “The Hottentot” was a 
success, hence “The Aviator” is 
produced by mere substitution of 
airplane for race-horse. One of 
Horton's finest bits of work in 
highly improbable but highly amus- 
ing farce of unusual character in- 
terest. Wholesomely thrilling. 


Aviator, 


Bachelor Girl, The (William 
Collier, Jr.) (Columbia) Poor story 
of a salesman-hero helped to suc- 
cess by his sweetheart but his 
egotism keeps him unconscious of 
the fact. 


Bachelor's Club (Richard Tal- 
madge) (Security) Cheap melo- 
drama, terrible in nearly all re- 


spects. 


Bishop Murder Case, The (Basil 
Rathbone) (M-G-M) Mystery story 
well above average, with suspense 
and climax finely handled, excel- 
lently acted and spoken. Notable 
work by Rathbone as the great de- 
tective, Philo Vance, and by Alex 
Frances. Perhaps too thrilling in 
spots for sensitive children. 


Duncan-Chas. 


City Girl (Mary ! 
Grim, depress- 


Farrell) (Fox) 
ing, inadequately acte d, but 
fairly human and realistic story 
of stern father on the farm who 
sends his son to Chicago to sell his 
wheat. Son sells wheat low, and 
brings home waitress in cheap 
restaurant as his bride, to meet 
rage and insults from father and 
an attempt on her virtue by the 
roughneck foreman. Son’s fists 
solve situation. 


Come Across (Lina Basquette) 
(Universal) Negligible underworld 
drama of ‘society heroine involved 
with crooks. 


Daughters of Desire (Irene Rich) 
(Excellent) Giddy young girls ret- 
ting themselves into sexy situations 
and out again. Pretends to point 
moral for wayward youth. 


General Crack (John Barrymore) 
(Warner) ‘Elaborate romantic cos- 
tume melodrama in_ technicolor, 
with Barrymore as the swashbuck- 
ling hero, lover of war and women, 
¢ommander-in-chief of Austrian 
armies and controlling the Emperor 
with a high hand. Barrymore's 
veice a great asset, but picture is 
better scenically than dramatically. 








For 








For | 
Intelligent | Youth 
Adults _ 

Mediocre Hardl 
Good Excellent 
| 
| 

Mediocre No 
Stupid No 

Fine of Very good 
its kind 

} 

} 

| 

| 
Hardly No 

| 

| 

| 

] 

| 

| 
Poor | No 

| 
Trashy No 


Very good | Doubtful 
of its 
kind 














a 
Children 


(15 to 20)! (under 15) 


Excellent 


Good but 
very thrill- 
ing 


Doubtfui 





Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Glorifying the American Girl 
(Mary Eaton) (Paramount) Cheap 
story of backstage life hopelessly 


clogged with extraneous matter— 


complete vaudeville acts lugged in 
-color inserts—on the whole rather 
unintelligent and boring. (See Re 
view No. 254). 


Harmony at Home (William Col- 
lier, Sr.) (Fox) Rather human and 
realistic story of home life, based 
on “The Family Upstairs’’—mildly 
amusing and unobjectionable save 
in matter of good taste. The hu- 
mor consists mainly of crudities of 
conduct and family quarreling. 


Hell's Heroes 
(Universal) 


(Charles Bickford) 
Grim Western melo- 
drama of three thieving and mur- 
dering outlaws who, when lost and 
facing death in the desert, prove 
themselves thoroughly human and 
heroic to the end by saving the 
baby in the case. Strong, realistic, 
but depressing and hardly suitable 
for any but adult audience. 


Hit the Deck (Jack Oakie) (RKO) 
Another musical comedy stage-hit 
picturized, which suffers from try- 
ing to ape the stage. Stage epi- 
sodes inse-ted bodily clog the rather 
human little story. Jack Oakie 
and Polly Walker do rather well 
but some of the operatic efforts are 
silly. A mixture of the amusing 
and the inane. 


Hot for Paris (Victor McLaglen) 
(Fox) Broad, vulgar sex-comedy 
which will entertain all who are 
not disturbed by the question of 
good taste. “A lot of trash with 
some good comedy,” says one judge. 


Laughing Lady, The (Ruth Chat- 
terton) (Paramount) Entertaining 
picture with fairly convincing story 
made interesting by the excellent 
acting and voices of Ruth Chatter- 
ton and Olive Brook. The entirely 
innocent heroine becomes seriously 
involved in scandal through an ac- 
cidental encounter with a drunken 
life guard. Genuinely human, with 
character interest paramount. 


Little Johnny Jones (Eddie Buz- 
zell) (First Nat'l.) . Lively. whole- 
some comedy, which begins and 
ends with thrilling horse-race, and 
tells convincingly the trials and 
tribulations of a loyal little jockey 


in his struggle for success and the | 


girl -he ‘really loves. 





For 
Intelligent 
_ Adults — 


Mediocre 


Passable 


Perhaps 


Fair 


Hardly 


Interest- 
ing 
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| Youth Children 
| (15 to 20) | (ander 15) 
| | 
| Mediocre No 
} 
| 
| 
] | 
j 
Of little lor no 
interest | interest 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| } 
| 
Better not| No 
| 
’ 
| 
Amusing Harmless 
| | 
| 
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Unsuit- No 
able 
| 
Interest- Of little 
ing and interest 
probably 
wholesome 
} 
Good Geod 
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ty For For For For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Childeen 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) __ Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
| | 
orbrlen ari Ranger, The (George| Very good | Very good| Good but Playing Around (Alice White) | Cheap Unwhole- | No 

*Brien) ox) One of the very | of its very (Firs , i . o— 
best Westerns—with al] typical ele- | kind thrilling ounce iy PrtienP apes “refi: - “4 
ents and entenerdinary eun-olar taste and distorted ideals of life. 

—well acted by O’Brien and Huston | Hero made absurd, even to the end. 
ha eg SS Villain, a brazen, bluffing, cheap, 
human quality and touches of his- wisecracking stick-up man, has all 
torical interest. } the charm and holds audience sym- 
| pathy throughout Heroine’s | 

. ) 4 e’s play- 

ached See. The (Rod Le Hardly —— = ing around with the villain shown | 
Roeque A. ophisticated melo- . to be merely i i | 
drama of supposed society in which “i ‘ ry ge igee ae See 
heroine risks her own reputation to j aes Se wey © largely | 
save a sister from a roue’. (See Re- | preposterous. | 
view No. 253.) 

) : Sacred Flame, Pauli Worth Too Beyond 

Lost Zeppelin, The (Conway Fair Perhaps Hardly FredertahChaead Masel) (Warmer) seeing mature them 
Tearle) (Tiffany) The triangle Strong picturization of Somerset 
then of “Conquest” done over | Maugham’s play, excellently done 
again—and rather better—with a } by Pauline Frederick and an able 
zeppelin instead of an airplane for } cast. Gripping, thought-provoking 
wresking the bachend and the and interesting, rather than amus- | 

among ntarectic icebergs. ing. Deci ] ienc 
Some unusual] photograrihy. ——— 

Love Comes Along (Bebe Daniels) | Good ex- | Unwhole- | N« Mey Yt Leave (Gary Cooper-| Excellent | Very good | Good but 
(RKO) Mediocre story of how a/ ample of some nelle opeee (Paramount) Ex- pertly 
cheap heroine was saved by an un- | bad taste ae Ol picturization of Barrie's youd, them 
interesting American sailor from : hn id Lady Shows Her Medals,” | 
the evil attempts of a licentious with notable roles by Beryl Mer- 

Spanish governor of rome hazy pes as the old lady and Gary Cooper 

town in the Indies. Excellent ex- as the adopted soldier-son. Delight- 

ample of bad taste in picture-mak- ful and intelligent entertainment. 

ing—with hardly a single redeem- 

ing feature. : . 
Raw Fg Beléyate (Richard | Amusing Good fun | Very 
ix) ( ) rilling picture with exciting 

Love Racket, The (Dorothy Mac-} Might be Unwhole- | No trick plot, made from the familiar but too 
kaill) (First Nat’l.) Dorothy Mac-| well to see | some stage play, of the author who un- compli- 
kaill good in a thoroughly unwhole- | it and dertook to write a novel in 24 cated 
some story of two love-nests--~in | think hours in the spooky surroundings 
one of them the girl’s mother lives of a lonely mountain inn in the 
complncentiy | with the pair. Then dead of winter. 
mu al—and the heroine 
nobly secures acquittal of the other 
girl by over-sentimental and un- Show of Shows (All Star) (War- | Fine of Entertain- | Harmless 
sound evidence. One judge says, ner) Elaborate spectacle, in | its kind ing but not 

Proves that the wages of ein is gorgeous color, with sound, dialog very 
acquittal.” and song, and crowded with scores suitabie 

«a stars” very uneven 
; ; = brilliance. A conglomeration of 
(Ray in ee Seven Beste) Ordinary — a isolated vaudeville acts, monologues. 
Sentim ry of Ire- _—— a ‘ and countless chorus girls in end- 

land and America, of very uneven amusing amusing less gyrations. Some v triki 
— an, quel over- effects impossible to a Hg eae 
worked, tenor ballads helpi ; in spots, 
the Irish hero win his aaa + aa presale” ‘unobfestios ble 
; : te) ionable 
: throughout, always eye-filling, and 

Navy Blues (William Haines) Mediocre Unwhole- | No about as intelligent as musical 
(M-G-M) Feeble story of the phil- some omedy usually is. 
anderings of William Haines as a 
sailor. His usual smart-aleck, Thi : ette 
wisecracking stuff in talking form | This Thing Called Love (Con- | Hardly -* ; ™ 
is more tiresome than ever | esr te Bennett-Edmund Lowe) - 

—_. Sophisticated story, 

Painted Angel, The (Billie Dove) | See it Pernicious | No paneer a pe gw the a 
(First. Nat'l.) Glorification of night- and think to show that marriage is a fail- 

—_ lh ag Nhe ag gy ure if love comes into it. Much im- 

--- > y | pertinence and absurdity. . 
shown to be innocent throughout | 
her checkered cabaret-career oran | | 
and present. She has “it” and | Virgini ary ‘Vv 

1 irginian, The (Gary Cooper) | Interesting | Doubtful ery 
—— it, but does not overstep. | (Paramount) A picture of western . doubtful 

m contains one of most pernici- | frontier life far above average— 
ous spoken lines that have yet been | stern, convincing, and true to spirit 
saggy Bg the talkies. (See Review | ' of the book. Notably acted by 
No. » } Mary Brian and Gary Cooper 

; ® 
i | Strong and very thrilling in spots 
Paris (Irene Bordoni) (First | Hardly | Doubtful Doubtful but not overdone. 

Nat'l.) Lightweight but lively | - 
farce-comedy, with some mere slap- | 
stick, of Puritan mother who goes | Wall Street (Ralph Ince) (Colum- | Fair Better not] No 
to Paris to save her son from wiles | »ia) More or less convincing story 
of a French actress, but falls in | of rough steel worker who rises to | 
with the gay life and outdoes even | power in Wall Street, drives a 
Parisian ways. Louise Closser Hale | rival to suicide, and seeks hand of | 
very amusing as the mother. his widow. But she proceeds to | 
Rather sophisticated. (See Review | ruin him—then learns his true | 
No. 268.) quality and marries him. 











NOTE—Tbe Film Estimates will hereafter omit the 
tically all films are made available in both versions and the sound” version will gencrally 


permits. 


notations, “talking” and “silent,” unless required in particular cases. Prac- 


be shown wherever the theatre equipment 
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Evolution of Housing—A Classroom Project 


N THE presentation of this 

problem project to my 6A 
class, my aim was to have the 
pupils realize the stupendous ad- 
vance in housing conditions due 
to civilization. I knew the chil 
dren would be interested in any- 
thing pertaining to their homes, 


Mae GAnss 


Garfield School, Forest Park, Illinois 


After the were dis- 
cussed in class the next day, |! 
said to the pupils, “I know that 
you realize that man’s home has 
not always been of the same type 
that we have now. Who knows 
of what very first 
was made?” 


answers 


man’s home 


very one in the 


was placed on the board, all sug- 
gested by the members of the 
class, we finally decided to make 


a study of the following: 

. Cave of Primitive Man. 

. Lake Dwellings. 

Cliff Dwellings. 

. Homes of Ancient Egyptians. 

. Homes of 
Romans. 


un de WhO 


Ancient Greeks and 











One of the series of model dwellings— primitive to modern—made by the children 


because the home and the child 
are closely related. 

I placed on the board the fol- 
lowing introductory questions 
suggested by Compton’s “Practi- 
cal Problem Projects” : 


1. Why do men build homes? 

2. What materials do they use? 

3. Why have they used different 
materials ? 

. Why did men want better homes? 
. What kinds of homes are used 
now? 

6. To what are the differences im 

present homes due? 

In answering these questions, 
the pupils had free access to the 
reference books in the room. The 
questions were answered as an 


English assignment. 


wm 


class knew, of course, from pre- 
vious study. 
First Step 

Then our real project began. It 
was suggested by one of the boys 
that we make booklets showing 
the different types of homes from 
the cave to the modern home. [ 
agreed that it was an excellent 
idea. It was also suggested by 
various pupils to draw these 
homes themselves, describing 
them in their own words, getting 
any information necessary from 
the encyclopedias and histories. 

Then the question arose as to 
just what homes we 


would study. 


types of 
After a long list 


6. Medieval Castle. 

7. Homes of Queen 
Day. 

8 Homes of American Colonists. 

9. American Indian Tepee. 

10. Modern Homes 


\s a means of gaining accurate 


Elizabeth's 


knowledge of these homes, slides 
were used, and a film on “Homes” 
was shown, which gave the pu- 
excellent of the 
appearance and construction of 


pils an idea 
the dwelling places of men from 
the cave on through the ages to 
the modern home. 


Our Art periods were spent in 
making the covers of the booklets, 
and the drawings of the various 
models of homes. Our English 
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assignments dealt with the writ- 
ing of the descriptions of* these 
homes and furnishings. During 
inmany of the Geography recita- 
tions and study periods, the 
children referred to the encyclo- 
pedias and reference books find- 
ing out how the homes were 
constructed and built. Study of 
the people who lived in these 
different types of homes was 
taken up during History periods. 

The pupils were continually 
discovering new things about the 
homes of long ago. 

I remember one girl saying 
while working diligently on the 
drawing of an Indian tepee, “It’s 
all right to live in a tent for a 
week or two, because it’s an un 
usual experience. But I’d surely 
hate to give up my soft bed at 
home for a skin of an animal on 
the ground.” 

Second Step 

After the booklets were well on 
the way toward completion, | 
asked the pupils if they would 
hike to make models of the var- 
ious homes they had _ studied. 
My suggestion was _ accepted 
enthusiastically. 

The class was divided into 
groups, each group making one 
type of home. Not all the types 
could be modeled. The pupils 
chose what they thought would 
be most interesting and typical. 
Their choices, I believe, showed 


good thinking and wise judgment. 


Models Material 
1. Cave Clay 
2. Lake Log cabin arranged 


Dwelling on sand. Glass and 
green paper represent- 
ing water. Boats carved 
of wood. Ladder of 
paste sticks 

3. Cliff Clay 
Dwelling 
+. Medieval! Cardboard boxes cov 

Castle ered with white shelf 
paper. Towers of card- 
board with parchment 
ice cream cones atop 
Windows painted on in 
India ink. Wall of card- 
board 


5. American Brown wrapping pa- 


Indian per shellacked. Frame 

Tepee work of small flag 
sticks. Designs painted 
on tent. 


6. American 
Colonist 
Home 

7. Modern 
Sungalow 


Lincoln logs 


Cardboard doll house. 


8. Apart- Paper bay windows 
ment and curtains painted on 
Building 


These eight models were at- 
tractively arranged in _ order, 
having as their background, the 
booklets whose titles, “From 
Caves to Our Homes” et cetera, 
explained the display. There were 
also illustrations of the different 
types of handwork made by man 
through the ages, which included 


Indian 


some very attractive 
designs 
Conclusion 

Il have worked out many prob- 
lem projects, but do not believe 
there have been any so vital and 
near to the children’s experience 
as this one. When it was com 
pleted, they all realized what their 
own homes with their modern 
conveniences and comforts meant 
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to them, which before this time 
had not been greatly thought of, 
but had been taken too much as 
a matter of course. 

This, to my mind, is one of the 
chief aims of the problem project 
in the curriculum ; that the pupils 
gain greater knowledge of a sub- 
ject which will be of direct bene- 
fit to them. 


The knowledge gained from 
this study served as a_ back- 
ground or reservoir upon which 
the pupils drew for other subjects 
and topics, showing that it really 
functioned. 


School Notes 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAM IN THE FIELD 
Museum or Naturat History 


Provided for by the James Nel- 
son and Anna Louise Raymond 
Fund for Children’s Lectures and 
Entertainments, a series of free 
moving picture programs were 
given on. consecutive Saturday 
mornings through the autumn 
season at Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Chicago. 





— 





for Classroom Use. 





the EYE remembers what 
the EAR forgets... 


The use of visual aids through the medium of mo- 
tion picture film constitutes a momentous advance in 
modern instructional methods. 

Pathe’ Exchange, in collaboration with the world’s 
premier educators, puts at your command a 
range of educational motion pictures. 
subjects are graphically covered in a way that 
fixes facts and nourishes ideas in the young mind. 

Accompanying Teachers’ Aid pamphlets explain, 
step by step, the most effective use of this material. 
Complete list of titles, prices, etc., on request. 


PATHE 


Educational MOTION PICTURES 


PATHE’ EXCHANGE, Inc., (ES 230) 
35 West 45th St., New York City ; 
Please send me full information on Pathe’ Pictures 


pe TCL Te ee 
Name of Projector........ 


sree eer eer eeeeeeeeessreseereeeseeseeens 


Classroom 
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F 723 Seventh Avenue 


RUSSIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Geographical, medical, biological and physiological 
films, edited and produced by Russian 
experts and educators. 

Full particulars, lists and dates of releases from: 


Educational Film Department 


AMKINO CORPORATION 


New York City, N. Y. 





J 





In announcing the programs, 
to the number of ten, Stephen C. 
Simms, director of the museum, 
invited children from all: parts of 
Chicago and its suburbs to at- 
tend, no tickets being necessary 
for admission. Two performances 
were given each Saturday, one at 
10 a. m. and one at 11 a. m., in the 
James Simpson theater of the 
museum. The Theater seats 1,150, 
and therefore 2,300 children could 
be accommodated each week. 
Children come alone, accompa- 
nied by their parents, or in 
groups from schools, playgrounds 
or othér centers, either with or 
without teachers or other adult 
escorts. 


The first program, on October 
5, consisted of four moving pic- 
tures, as follows: “Sea Birds,” 
“Seals,” “Undersea Life of the 
North Atlantic,” :and “‘The Inter- 
national Ice Patrol.” 


On October 12 the moving pic- 
tures “Columbus” and ‘Philadel- 
phia” were shown. The October 
19 program consisted of the pic- 
tures “The Panama Canal,” “Pil- 
lars of Salt,” “Some Wild Ba- 
bies,’ “The Spider” and “The 
Ant-Lion.”’ 


A special feature of the pro- 
gram on October 26 was an illus- 
trated talk by Dr. Clyde Fisher, 
of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York, on “Our 
Earth and Neighboring Worlds.” 
On the same program. were 


shown the motion pictures “She's 
Wild,” “From ‘Paddy’ to Bowl” 
and “In a Drop of Water.” 

“The Story of Steel,” a multi- 
ple-reel feature moving picture. 
was the feature on November 2. 
On November 9 the moving pic- 
tures were “Nesting of the Sea 
Turtle” and “The Cruise of the 
Princess Pat.” The program for 
November 16 showed the films 
“Our Chicago” and “Story of the 
Four Seasons.” On November 
23 there were three films: “Beau 
tiful Catalina,” ““The Cliff Dwell- 
ers” and “Berber Mountain Peo 
ples.” For November 30 were 
scheduled the pictures: “King 
Snow Holds Court,” “Roads to 
Wonderland” and “The Pil 
grims.” The last entertainment, 
on December 7, was an illustrated 
talk on “Giants of Long Ago.” 


AupDuBON Brrp PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS 


The National Association of 
Audubon Societies announces 
that through the generosity of its 
friends it is again enabled to fur- 
nish large numbers of colored 
bird-pictures and _ leaflets to 
school teachers and pupils of the 
United States and Canada. 

The plan is very simple. The 
teacher may explain to the pupils 
that they are going to form a 
Junior Audubon Club and have a 
few lessons, from time to time, 
about some of the more common 
North American birds. The 
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teacher: also. will explatm that 


child 


rolled must bring a fee of ten cents 


each wishing to: be en 
in return for which he will. re 
ceive a set of six beautifully col 
ored made: from 
original paintings by America’s 
leading bird-artists. Accompany 


bird-pictures 


ing each of these pictures, there 
also will be a leaflet with four 
pages of text, written by well: 
authorities on_ bird-life. 
This will tell in an entertaining 
way about the habits of the birds, 
their courtship, their songs, their 
nests, their food, their winter and 


known 


summer homes, their. travels, 


their enemies and many othet 





The Robin—reproduced in black and 

white from the original in,eolor . 
facts of interest. There is fur 
nished, too, with each leaflet an 
outline drawing of the bird. which 


the pupil may fill in by copying 


from the colored plat Every 

er) 
child in addition receives a beau 
tiful Audubon “Button of some 


favorite bird in color which is 
badge of membership in the Club. 
A new set of pictures and leat 
lets is furnished every year to all 
who wish to repeat this plan of 
bird-study. 

Every teacher who is success 
ful in forming a club of twenty 
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five or more receives free a year's 
subscription to the magazine 
Bird-Lore, which is the world’s 
leading, popular periodical de- 
voted entirely to birds. When a 
teacher is unable to form a club 
of as many as twenty-five a sub- 
scription to Bird-Lore is not given, 
but the bird-study material is sup- 
plied the children where as many 
as ten are enrolled. 


Junior Audubon Clubs have 
become very popular in many -f 
the schools of the United States 
and Canada, and altogether more 
than four million members have 
been enrolled in bird-study under 
this arrangement. 
explanation, “An Announcement 
to Teachers,” together with sam- 
ple leaflet will be sent to any 
teacher making request of the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 
York City. 


A circular of 


Recent Writings 


“Classroom Films”’—by Thomas E. 
Finegan, appearing in the November 
15th issue of the New York Bulletin to 
the Schools, is an abstract of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Finegan at the 
University Convocation in Albany. “A 
classroom film,” he declared, “should 
be a film which may be used by a teach- 
er in her regular daily teaching.” It 
should be shown in the classroom 
where the lesson is progressing and 
should represent motion or action. It 
is important to discriminate betweeen 
the classroom film, which is developed 
along pedagogical lines, and the audi- 
torium film, which is intended for mass 
instruction or to provide entertain- 
ment. 


“Sources of Teaching Helps in Sci- 
ence”—by Edgar R. Means, appears in 
the November issue of The High 
School, published by the School of 
Education of the University of Oregon. 
Included in the materials suggested 
are the slides and film strips available 
from the State University Extension 
Division and the traveling films dis- 
tributed by many industrial organiza- 
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tions. 

In another article in the same issue, 
“Supplementary Materials in the So- 
cial Studies” by C. E. Rothwell, visual 
instruction aids—posters, wall charts, 
flat prints and photographs, stereo- 
graphs, slides, filmslides and motion 
pictures—are listed, as well as the 
sources from which they may be ob- 
tained. 





“General Science Equipment as an 
Aid to Teaching”’—by Marion Janney 
in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
for November devotes a paragraph to 
the importance of visual aids in the 
form of films or slides in science 
teaching. 

“Visual Instruction Objectives”—by 
B. A. Aughinbaugh in the December 
number of Better Schools Bulletin, 
gives the three following objectives of 
visual instruction as among the most 
important and worthy: (1) To develop 
the aesthetic side of the child by teach- 
ing it to love that which is beautiful; 
(2) to develop the child’s powers of ob- 
servation; (3) To present the child with 
definite visual experience by means of 
realia or visual aids. 
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AMATEUR FILM MAKING 
Conducted by DwicuT R. FURNESS 
Director of Publicity, Methodist Episcopal Board of Education 
ssvnevees ovvoreonenenenenefa] 











Editing Films 

Most amateurs look forward to 
a time when all their films will 
be edited and titled. A task that 
most of us put off for an indefi- 
nite millennium. Editing films is 
not a difficult job but usually 
takes more time than one thinks. 

The first thing to do is to run 
the reel to be edited and study 
each scene. Stop the projector 
from time to time and jot down 
notes for guidance in cutting and 
rearranging scenes. If you use 
a dictaphone you may talk into it 
as the film runs and later listen to 
the instructions through the head 
phone as you edit each scene. 

If there are many scenes to be 
rearranged a simple editing board 
will help. This can be made from 
a board two feet by one and a 
half into which rows of finishing 
nails are driven about 2 or 3 
inches apart. 

Next rewind the film and start 
at the beginning and cut out of 
the film each scene that needs 
shifting in sequence. Roll] up each 
scene and place it over a nail on 
the editing board in the order in 
which it will appear in the 
finished film. 

When the scenes have been cut 
apart and put in proper order one 
is ready to start splicing them 
together. If titles are to go in 
and have been made they may be 
inserted in their proper places as 
the film is assembled. Before 
splicing each scene in run it 
through the projector and see 
that only that part of the scene 
that makes a definite contribution 
to the development of the subject 
is included. 


Sound Films 


So far no equipment has been 
placed on the market with which 
the amateur can make his own 
sound pictures. Nor is it likely 
that inexpensive equipment with 
which he can do it will be devel- 
oped in the near future. 

Sound accompaniment for mo 
tion pictures is produced in two 
ways. One way is to record the 
sound on a phonograph record 
synchronized with the action in 
the picture. The other is through 
an intricate arrangement by 
which sound vibrations are trans- 
lated into light impulses that are 
recorded on the film itself along 
side the pictures. 

The latter method is the more 
complicated of the two. The 
former offers more _ possibilitie« 
for the amateur inclined to ex- 
periment. If the experimenter 1s 
versed in radio he will first of al! 
build a pick up arrangement for 
picking up sound recorded on the 
record like electric phonographs 
do, and amplifying it for a loud 
speaker. 

With a little ingenuity he will 
be able first to record the voice 
of a speaker, then after a few re- 
hearsals photograph the speaker 
delivering the same speech so 
that the voice and _ picture 
synchronize. With a proper pick 
up, dictaphone cylinders may be 
used for recording or flat alum- 
inum disc records now on the 
market for this purpose. 

As a project for a physics class 
the working out of a driving me- 
chanism synchronizing the record 
and picture, so that both can be 
made at once, should prove inter- 


esting. In such a case a radio 
microphone can be used for pick 
ing up the sound and the record 


ing done electrically. 


Film Cement 


The average amateur uses film 
cement in such small quantities 
that the one or two ounce bottles 
sold by dealers last a long time 

Should the amateur wish to 
make his own cement the follow 
ing formula will be found to 
work well on both flam and non- 
lam film. . 


Amy! Acetate, 1/3 
Acetone 1/3 
Glacial Acetic Acid 1/3 


To this mixture should * be 
added.some film from which the 
velatine emulsion has been re- 
moved with hot water. Other- 
wise the solvent action is too 
rapid andthe film is weakened at 
the splice. The quantity can be 
determined by experiment. Two 
or three inches of 16mm. base for 
each ounce of cement can be tried 
as a starter. Shake from time to 
time until the film dissolves. 


Snow Pictures 


Snow scenes require much less 
exposure than ordinary ' land- 
scapes. Stop down the lens to at 
least f 16 in sunlight or use 4 
yellow filter to cut down the 


exposure. 


Questions and Answers 


The Educational Screen 
through this department will be 
glad to answer questions jn re- 
gard to the problems of the 


amateur movie maker 
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Where the commercial firms—whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necersary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
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New Portable Sound Movie Equipment 


E have recently had the 

pleasure of seeing and hear- 
ing a performance by Bell and 
Howell’s new Project-O-Phone- 
which stands as a practical solu- 
tion to the important problem of 
making “talkie” equipment avail- 
able to schools. There is little 
question of the high value and 
large place for talking films in 
American education and the Pro 
ject-O-Phone comes as an im- 
mediate answer to the need. 

In the rear of the room, side by 
side on a table, sat the picture 
projector and the speech player 
unit. Between them, merely 
flexible shaft—and the synchro 
nization of sound and picture was 
kept permanent and perfect. A 
slender cable to the front of the 
room connected’ the dynamic 
speaker, invisible behind the 
screen, completing an equipment 
of the utmost simplicity. An 
hour’s critical watching and lis- 
tening failed to reveal a flaw in 
the synchronization, and the total 
apparatus needed to _ produce 
these splendid results seems to 
have been reduced to its very 
simplest terms. But let Bell and 
Howell describe it in their own 
words. 

The complete Project-O-Phone 
outfit consists of three small units 
which can be easily carried from 
place to place. Any Filmo pro- 
jector can be adapted for use in 
this equipment as one of the three 
units. (The necessary attach 
ment is fitted to the front plate -o 
permit the coupling to the play- 
ing unit by means of the flexible 


shaft. This attachment does not 
interfere with the normal opera- 
tion of the projector as thus 
equipped it can be used to show 
both silent or sound film at will.) 

The Filmo projector and play 


electrical pick-up and tone arm 
complete in a sturdily constructed 
case. A rectifier and three ampli- 
fier tubes are used in the amplifier 
which is located immediateiy 
under the turn table and easily 





Inspecting the work of the Project-O-Phone in the Bell and Howell! 
reviewing room. 


ing unit are driven by separate 
motors, each motor designed for 
its special purpose. The two 
units, the projector and the play- 
ing unit, are then _ coupled 
together mechanically by means 
of a flexible shaft so that positive 
synchronization is assured, re 
gardless of the length of the pic- 
ture or record. A standard 16 inch 
phonograph record of the 33-1/3 
revolutions per minute type, is 
perfectly synchronized with the 
projected pictures. 

The playing unit consists of a 
power pack, amplifier, turn table, 


accessible. Although the, ampli- 
fier is of special design, any one 
can make tube replacements as 
they become necessary and any 
good radio man can take care of 
any repairs should they be 
required. The turn table and 
motor are mounted as a unit and 
suspended on springs so as to 
withstand the shock and hard us- 
age of transportation. 

The unit is designed to operate 
on a 60 cycle alternating current, 
but where it is necessary to use it 
in districts where direct current 
only is available, the manufac- 











turers supply a small portable 
converter for the purpose. 

The dynamic speaker is of su- 
perior design and construction. 
The unit itself is mounted on a 
baffle and fitted snugly into a car 
rying case of pleasing design and 
proportions. 

The whole equipment is unusu 
ally portable, yet nothing essen- 
tial to efficient operation has been 
omitted. It is practical, efficient, 
and easily transported. The three 
units are contained each in a sep- 
arate case and can be quickly set 
up. Operation is extremely sim- 
ple and easy. At first, the prin- 
cipal uses of the Project-O-Phone 
will center in the business and 
educational fields. 


Visual Education in 
Europe 


(Concluded from page 40) 
secured on application to the 
director. 

Post Museum of Berlin 

The Post Museum contains 
a complete history of the devel- 
opment of postal service in Ger- 
many. The development of types 
of transportation used in carry- 
ing mail is illustrated by many 
models. The evolution of the 
postman and the postrider is done 
in models. The railway postal 
service is illustrated by full-size 
mail cars, from the earliest to 
those of today. It is interesting 
to note that Franklin was post- 
master general of America in 
1757. He had established a post 
office in Philadelphia in 1737. The 
German. system seems to have 
started in 1770. The old German 
post-wagon was the father of our 
Conestoga wagon. The colored 
cards of the Post from 1770 to 
1865 are of interest to students of 
European history. Photographs 
of almost any subject related to 
the post can be secured on appli- 
cation to the director. 


Leipzig 

Leipzig is the educational pub- 
lishing center of Germany. It ts 
the meeting-place for an annual 
book fair in which all the German 
publications are displayed for the 
book dealers, who gather here 
from all parts of the world each 
fall. Leipzig is also the center 
for the publication of charts, dia 
grams, colored pictures and fine 
reproduction of art masterpieces. 
The German publishers have pro 
duced charts for educational pur 
poses that are unexcelled. The 
charts illustrate botany, zoology, 
biology, history and geography. 
These charts are imported into 
the United States, and used wide- 
ly throughout the public schools. 
Rudolf Schick has produced some 
striking charts illustrating the 
history of man from the earliest 
times. Paul Rath is making some 
very ingenious dissectable dia- 
grams of applied electricity, in 
which the diagrams consist of a 
dissectable motor, dynamo, cur- 
rents and wires which show 
currents. 

S. E. Wachsmuth is producing 
some of the finest charts made in 
Germany. Famous educators and 
scientists have worked on the 
charts of this company including 
Lehman, Kunert, Muller and 
Dombrowski. Wachsmuth’s 
charts are on juvenile stories, his- 
tory and geographical landscapes. 
The animal and plant charts are 
done in excellent colors. All the 
charts of this firm are imported 
and used in this country. The 
work of Dr. O. Houser is espe- 
cially fine in the field of arch- 
aeology, ancient history, and 
anthropology. 

The firm of Koehler and Volck 
mar is one of the oldest of German 
houses which devote atten- 
tion entirely to objective mater- 
ials. This organization has a large 
exhibition hall, in which visual 
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material, from sea lions to infu 
soria, are displayed. The charts, 
models and biological materials 
Much appa 


for physics, 


are especially fine. 
ratus is displayed 
chemistry, botany, zoology and 
geology. We have no firm in this 
country which displays so wide 
a collection as this one in Leip 
zig. The consulting educational! 
member of this firm assures me 
that use of objective materials in 
the German schools has increased 
rapidly since the war, and he con 
siders this an excellent omen for 


better teaching. 
The Seemann Company of Leipzig 


The teacher in this country is 
familiar with the Seemann Print, 
which is of such excellence that 
it is always a delight to the class. 
These prints have been used so 
widely in this country that a visit 
to the great plant in Leipzig was 
an event to the writer. The com 
pany specializes in reproductions 
of three thousand of the old mas- 
ters and the modern artists. These 
pictures are reproductions in col- 
or from the finest collection of art 
pictures suitable for use in 
schools. The Seemann Company 
has for some time been organiz 
ing a pedagogical lantern slide 
library of one hundred thousand 
subjects, including all of the See- 
mann Prints. The slides of this 
library are made into sets which 
are rented throughout Germany 
Each set of slides is accompanied 
by a manual which is prepared 
by a German scholar who is a 
specialist. The manual is the only 
source of help supplied to the 
teacher. The manuals are rather 
heavy and could be easily im 
style and _ content 
However, the pictures are well 
chosen to illustrate various fields 
of art and literature. 


proved in 


The above is the third article in the 
series of seven. The fourth article will 
appear in the March issue. 
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Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


Editor’s Note—This is_ the 
second installment of the Biblio 
graphy which is appearing seri- 
ally in The Educational Screen 
from January to June, 1930. The 
Table of Contents for this com- 
plete Bibliography was printed 
with the first installment. (See 
page 29 of the January issue). 


(I. GENERAL) 
(VISUAL RESEARCH) 
(Continued) 

Watson, J. B. and Lashley, K. S.: A 
psychological study of motion pic 

tures in relation to venereal diseas« 
campaigns — Amer. J]. Social Hy 
giene, 7: 181-219, Apr., 1921. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Comparative effec 
tiveness of some visual aids in sev 
enth grade instruction—Chicago, III., 
Educational Screen, Inc., 1922. 131 
p. tables, diagrams 
A Columbia University doctor’s thesis. The 
study deals with six major problems, name- 
ly: the distribution of primary sources of 
word meanings, the value of informational 
films in combination. with verbal instruc- 
tion, the value of a simple drawing in 
developing a substantive concept, the value 
of a complex diagram in developing a rela- 
tively abstract concept, the comparative 
effectiveness of four different methods of 
presentation, and the interest-stimulating 
effect of a visually-aided lesson in com 
parison with a purely verbal lesson. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Picture values in 
education—Chicago, II1., Educationa! 
Screen, Inc., 1928. 160 p. illus. 
This is a supplement to the Columbia Uni- 
versity doctor’s thesis (q.v.) and deals 
mainly with static visual aids in contrast 
with one another. The investigation was 
conducted at the University of Kansas in 
1921-22 with elementary school pupils and 
college students. Five experiments are suc- 
eeasively described and then re-interpreted 
in a summary chapter. At the close of the 
book appears a syllabus for a college course 
in visual instruction. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Relation of experi- 
ence to learning—Educ. Screen, | 
284-88, 315-17, Nov., Dec., 1922. 

Wilbur, Howard: An experiment in the 
use of visual methods of instruc 
tion—Journal Educ. Method, 7: 83 
87, Nov., 1927. Also in General Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 12: 480-84, Mar., 


1928. 
Wilbur, Howard: The status of the use 
of. visual aids in the intermediate 


By JoserH J. WEBER, Pu. D. 
Copyright, 1930, by Joseph J. Weber 


school — Educ 


N OV... 1926. 


Report of a survey of fourteen different 
r 
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visual aids in intermediate schools in vari- 
ous cities throughout the United States 
Contains an interesting chart. 

Williamson, Mabel: Use of illustra 
tions in textbooks of history for sec 
ondary schools—Educ. Screen, 2: 
482-85, Dec., 1923 
How the area devoted to illustrations has 
increased since 1890. 

Wiltse, N. G.: A controlled experiment 
with a visual aid—Visual Education, 
4: 107, Apr., 1923 

Wood, Ben D.: What is the potential 
value of the teaching film ?—Nation’s 
Schools, 3: 54-60, March, 1929. 

Wood, Ben D. and Freeman, Frank N.: 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom— 
foston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929 
xxi, 392 p. plates, diagrams, tables 
Report of an experimental investigation 
sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Company 
of Rochester, New York, and conducted 
during 1926-28 under the supervision of 
the authors. Approximately 11,000 school 
children, in grades four to nine inclusive, 
and distributed over twelve widely sepa- 
rated American cities, participated in the 
main experiment, during which ten geo- 
graphy and ten general science films were 
used as supplementary aids in regular 
classroom instruction. Six appendixes. 

Young, A. L.: Teaching with motion 
pictures—Peabody Jl. Education, 3 
321-26, May, 1926 
Report of an experiment involving varied 
instruction in corn culture. 

VISUAL THEORY 

Abrams, Alfred W.: What is visualiza 
tion? Educ. Screen, 3: 258-60, Sept., 
1924 

Allen, H. S.: Pictures in visual educa 
tion—Sierra Educ. News, 23: 469 
72, 510, Oct., 1927 

Balcolm, A. G.: The use of visual aids 
in teaching—Educ. Screen, 4: 148-49 
Mar., 1925. 

Castro, Matilde: Som 
and pedagogical aspects of visual 


psychological 


education — Educ. Screen, 1: 6-9, 
101-106, Mar., Apr., 1922. 

Connolly, Louise: Making education 
tangible—Visual Education, 4: 36-39 
Feb., 1923. 

Crandall, Ernest L.: Essential elements 
of visual instruction—Educ. Screen, 
2: 86-87, Feb., 1923. 

Also What is visual instruction? 2: 118-19 
Mar., 1923. The why of visual instruction 
2: 166-67, Apr., 1923. Psychological ap- 
proach to visual instruction. 2: 286-88, 


June, 1923. Child psychology and visual! 
instruction. 2: 338-39, Sept., 1923. 

Dickinson, Charles A.: Experience and 
visual perception—Amer. Jl. Psy- 
chology, 37: 330-44, July, 1926. 

Dorris, Anna V.: Visual instruction in 
the public schools. (See Teacher 
Training). 

Douglass, Harl R.: Modern methods in 
high school teaching. (See Teacher 
Training) 

Downing, Elliot R.: Visual education 
and clear thinking—Visual Educa- 
tion, 2: 8-10, Mar., 1921. 

Duffey, William R.: Some considera- 
tions of visual education—Visua! 
Education, 2: 9-16, Feb., 1921. 

Emery, James N.: What is visualiza- 
tion? Educ. Screen, 3: 169-71, May. 
1924. 

Freeman, Frank N.: Methods of in- 
vestigation in visual education— 
Educ. Screen, 2: 103-108, Mar., 1923. 

Freeman, Frank N.: Research versus 
propaganda in visual education— 
Journal Educ. Psychology, 13 : 257-66. 
May, 1922. 

Freeman, Frank N.: The sphere of vis- 
ual instruction—Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans, 35: 31, 86, Feb., 1926. 

Gilbert, Alfred E.: Foundation and 
function of visual instruction—New 
York State Education, 15: 172-74. 
Nov., 1927. 

Gilman, C. P.: Mind stretching—Cen- 
tury, 111: 217-24, Dec., 1925. 

Goode, J. Paul: Scope and outlook of 
visual education—Visual Education, 
1: 6-13, Apr., 1920. 

Halloran, Charles O.: Visual educa- 
tion—Journal Education, 106: 165- 
67, Aug. 29, 1927. 

Hays, Dudley, G.: 
instruction — Visual 
193-98, Apr., 1922. 

Hays, Dudley G.: Visual education, its 
scope, purpose, and value—Educ. 
Screen, 2: 56-60, Feb., 1923. 

Johnson, William H.: Fundamentals in 
visual instruction. (See Teacher 
Training) 

Jones, R. G.: Imagery .in education— 
Educ. Screen, 2: 202-206, May, 1923. 

Jordan, R. H.: Visual instruction and 
classroom instruction—Amer. Educ. 
Digest, 46: 156-58, Dec., 1926. Also 
in Educ. Screen, 6: 117-20, Feb., 
1927. 


Correlated visual 
Education, 3: 
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Kyte, George C.: Enriching learning 
through the use of visual aids— 
Educ. Screen, 2: 378-81, Oct., 1923 

Lopez Diaz, Grace P.: Art parallels 
language as a means of expression 
—School Arts Mag., 27: 263-68, Jan., 
1928. 

M’Clusky, F. Dean: The fundamental 
approach to visual instruction—N«¢ 
mal Instructor Primary Plans, 3 
31, 95, Sept., 1926. 
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Mathewson, Chester A.: Visual aids 
and concrete thinking—In Visual! 
Instruction Handbook, Vol. 2, 1925 
(Visual Instruction Association ot 
America, New York City) 

Moulton, F. R.: Human eyes and op 
tical instruments—Visual Education, 
1: 25-34, Jan., 17-23, Apr. 11-17, 
May, 1920. 

Painter, George S.: Psychological back 
ground of visual instruction—Amer. 
Education, 29: 156-62, Dec., 1925, 
210-15, Jan., 1926. 

Roach, Charles: Visual education and 
world friendship—Educ. Screen, 8: 
6, 20, Jan., 1929. 

Sipley, Louis W.: Some aspects of the 
psychology of visual education— 
Educ. Screen, 7: 186, 202, 225, Oct., 
Nov., 1928. 

Skinner, Charles E.: 
—School and Socicty, 19: 
Feb. 23, 1924. 

Skinner, Charles E.: 
terials, their value and use in schoo! 
—Education, 44: 167-76, Nov., 1923. 

Society for Visual Education, Chicago, 
{1l. Visual Review, Vol. 1 (1925), 
Vol. 2 (1926), Vol. 3 (1927), Vol. 4 
(1928), Vol. 5 (1929). 

Standley, L. Leroy: Visual! instruction 
—Phi Delta Kappan, 11: 12-14, 19- 
20, June, 1928. 

Teaching: Vol. 5, No. 2, 
Visual education number. 
Contains: (1) Charles Roach 
across the horizon of visual instruction 
(2) E. R. Barrett—The use of slides in the 
schoolroom; (3) C. H. Carson—The ani- 
mated textbook; (4) M. L. Smith—A dis- 
tributing center for visual education sup- 
plies; and (5) P. G. Holden—Visual edu- 
cation, the rural] school’s opportunity. 

Turner, C. E.: An evaluation of visual! 
education—Visual Education, 2: 4-9, 
Nov., 1921. 

Visual Aids: Cyclopedia of Education, 
Vol. 4. 

Visual Instruction Association of Amer- 
ica, New York City. Visual instruc 
tion handbook, vols. 1, 2, 3 (1924. 
1925, 1926) (See Teacher Training) 

Watson, Eleanor B.: Making the high- 
ways and by-ways real to children 


Visual instruction 
227-30. 


Visualizing ma- 


Fe b ‘ 1920). 


A view 


—National Educ. Assi Proceed 


ings, 1924: 976-80. 
Weber, Joseph J.: 
the visual aids field—Educ. Screen 
3: 299-300, 337-39, 390-91, Oct., Nov 


Aeroplane view 


Dec., 1924: 4: 15-16, 78-79. Jan.. Feb. 
1925 

Weber, Joseph J.: Is the term “Visua 
education” scientific ? Phi Delta 


Kappan, 11: 78-79, 83, Oct., 1928 
Weber, Joseph J.: Visual aids and 
342-46, 


telligence Educ. Screen, 4 


348-49, Tune, 1925, 


Weber, Joseph J.: Visual Aids in Edu 
cation Valparaiso University, 


Valparaiso, Indiana. Preliminary 

edition, mimeographed. 1929. 240 p 
(Chicago, The Educational Screen, 
Inc., 1930.) 
The beok presents to the progressive edu- 
cator a balanced summary of available 
scientific evidence on the values and limita- 
tions of visual aids in education. It fur- 
thermore elaborates upon this evidence by 
way of generalization and application so 
as to inspire and guide him in making 
commonsense adaptations of visual ma- 
terials and methods to varying subjects in 
the curriculum. 

Wilson, H. B.: The use of visual in 
struction in the educative process 
Educ. Screen, 2: 247-51, June, 1923 

Wilson, H. B., Kyte, G. C., and Lull, 
H. G.: Modern methods in teaching 
—New York, Silver Burdett & Co.., 
1924. 286 p. Ch. 16. Enriching learn 
ing through the use of visual aids. 

Zirbes, Laura: Relation of visual aids 
to educational objectives — Nat 
Educ. Assoc. Proceedings, 1924: 205 
31. 

VISUAL PRACTICE 

Abrams, Alfred W.: Visual instructio: 
and its management—Amer Schoo 
Board Jl, 49: 17-18, 79, July 1914. 

Adams, John: Exposition and illustra 
tions in teaching—New York, Mac 
millan Co., 1910, 389 p. Chs. 12-16 

Alwes, Daysie: A visual experiment in 
pre-reading work—FEduc. Screen, 
385-87, Oct. 1927. 

Baker, L.: Use of visual methods i 

instruction — Visual 

37-39, 83-85, Feb. Ma 


high = school 
Education, 5: 
1924. 

Beglinger, Nina J.: An ecxpcriment in the 
use of stereographs and slides in 
teaching oral English to foreigners 
—In Freeman, Visual Education. 
pp. 342-45. 

Crandall, Ernest T.: Visual aids and 
how to handle them—Nat. Educ 
Assoc. Proc., 1923: 540-43. Also in 
Educ. Screen, 2: 400-402, Oct. 1923 


The Educational Screen 


Davis, S. E.: The work of the teacher— 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1919, pp 
193-204. 

Brief but practical discussion of illustra- 
tive materials 

Eccles, August K.: Visual instruction 
n classes for subnormal children- 

23: 306-309, 


Training S 1 Bul., 
ei 


Feb, 1923 

Emerson, P.: Ficld work in the class 
room—Journal Geography, 6: 54-58 
Oct. 1907 

Freeman, Frank N.: Use of visual ma 
erials in primary grades—Nor 

mal Instruct Primary Plans, 35 
31, 96, Mar. 1926, | 

Freeman, F. N., Reeder, E. H. and 
Thomas, Jean A.: The effectiveness 
of a motion picture film consisting 

largely of tables, maps, and charts 

—In Freeman, Visual Education, pp 
258-74 

Freeman, F. N., Shaw, Lena A., and 
Walker, D. E.: The use of a motion 

teach position and 
penholding in handwriting — In 
Freeman, Visual Education, pp. 282 
309, 

Goodenough, Marie E.: Visual instruc 
tion; a report on a year’s activities 
in Shaker Heights schools, Cleve 
land, Ohio—Educ. Screen, 4: 371-74, 
398-401, June, Sept. 1925. 

Hays, Dudley G.: Visual instruction 
equipment and how to use it—Nat 
Educ. Assoc. Proc., 1928 :963-66. 

Hays, Dudley G.: Visual methods in 
the Chicago schools—Visual Educa 
tion, 2:6-12, 52-55, Dec. 1921: 3: 193 
98, Mar. 1922 

Helfer, Edith: Son 
disadvantages in using the 
mstruction method — New York 

300-305, Jan 


picture film 


advantages and 


visual! 


State Education, 14 
1927 

Hoefer, Caroline and Keith, Edna: Ora 
and film instruction in health edu 
cation—In Freeman, Visual Educa 
tion, pp. 346-76 

Hollis, Andrew P.: The effectiveness 
of the film and demonstration in 
teaching cooking—In Freeman, Vis 
ual Education, pp. 339-41. 

Jordan, Rivera H.: Visual aids and 
classroom methods—Visual Educ 
2: 22-25, Jan. 1921. 

Justice, W Arthur: Visual instruction 
in the public schools of Evanston. 
Ii—Visua! Educ., 1: 12-31, Jan 
1920. 

Mahaffey, Charles E.: Practical visual! 
education; a survey of the use of 
stereographs, slides, and motion pic 











en 


Pp 


EO 





February, 1930 


tures in education, with some sug 

gestions on procedure — Rudolph 
Ohio, Department of Visual Educa 
tion, 1925. 78 p. 

New York (State) University: Visual 
instruction — Albany, New  Yorl 
1919. 37 p. (Handbook 31) 

Orndorff, Marguerite: A motion pictu 
project—Visual Educ., 2: 11-19, Ma: 
1921. 

Pendlebury, Elizabeth B.: 
struction and lesson planning—Cut 
rent Education, 21: 147-62, May 1917 

Reeder, E. H., and Freeman, F. N.: A 
comparison of film and oral instru 


Visual 


Visual i 


tion—In Freeman, Educa 
tion, pp. 167-89 

Roach, Charles: Visual instruction 
the school room—Mov. Pict. Age, 4 
11-12, Mar. 1921. 

Rogers, Rowland: 
New York schools—Visual Educ.. 
2: 15-17, 42 Sept. 1921. 

Rolfe, E. C.: The effectiveness of thi 
film and demonstration in physics- 
In Freeman, Visual Education, pp 
335-38. 

Sherman, L. A.: How to describe and 
narrate visually—New York, Geo. 
H. Doran & Co., 1925. xiv, 364 p. 

Upjohn, H. S.: The use of visual aids in 
the schools of Los Angeles County— 
Educ. Screen, 4: 276-80, May 1925 

Weber, Joseph J.: Is visual education 
fad? Educ. Screen, 2: 209-11, May 
1923. 

Wilson, J. H.: Visual education in Dx 
troit schools—Visual Educ., 1: 9-14, 
June 1920. 

Zirbes, Laura: 
teacher’s guide to the new primary 
set—Meadville, Pa., Ke 
Co., 1925 116 p. 
Probably the best 
young children by means 
yet worked out by anyone 

Weber, Joseph J.: Visual Aids in Edu 


cation 


Visual aids in thy 


Visual education; 


ystone View 


system for teaching 


visual aid 


Valparaiso Universit 
den 


Valparaiso, Indiana Preliminary 
edition, mimeographed. 1929. 240 p 
(Chicago, The Educational Screet 
Inc., 1930.) 

ORGANIZATION 

Abrams, Alfred W.: Collection and « 
ganization of pictures — Edu. 
Screen, 3: 45-49, Feb. 1924. 

Abrams, Alfred W.: Organization an¢ 
work of the visual instruction divi 
sion of the New York state educa 
tion department—Educ. Screen, 3 
8-12, Jan. 1924. 

Balcom, A. G.: Organization of visual 


instruction—Nat. Educ. Assoc. Pri 


1925: 302-305. 

Countryman, I. N.: An auditorium pri 
gram for photoplays—Educ. Screen, 
4: 586-88, Dec. 1925 

Dudley, William H.: Organization for 
visual instruction Washington 
Gov. Print Office, 1921. 24 p. (U. S 
Bur. of Educ. Bul., 1921, No. 7) 

Emery, James N.: Visual instruction i 

small city system—Educ. Screen 

4: 391-94, Sept. 1925 

Hollinger, John A.: The organization 
ind distribution of visual materials 

147-50, Mar. 1926 


Kimmins, C. W.: Organization for vis 


Educ. Screen, 5 


ual instruction—Nature, 109: 617-18 
May 13, 1922. 

M’Clusky, F. 
place in a 


Dean: The _ teacher’s 

visual instruction pro 

Instructor Primary 

Plans, 35: 31, Oct. 1926 

Hugh W.: A 
state-wide instruction—Visual Educ 
4: 143-45, 163-64, May 1923. 

Stone, George E.: Visual education; a 
retrospect, an analysis, and a solu- 


329-37, 348 


gram—Normal 


Norman, program for 


tion—Educ. Screen, 4 

June 1925. 

Advocates and describes a foundation for 

a slide and film library. 
Crandall, Ernest L.: The 

struction Association of America- 

School and Society, 16: 638-40, Dec 


) 1922 


Visual In 


ADMINISTRATION 
Abrams, Alfred W.: Collection, orga 
nization, and circulation of visual 
aids to instruction by state bureaus; 
with discussion—Nat. Educ. Assoc 
Proc., 1916: 745-49 


Abrams, Alfred W.: The cost of visual 


instruction—Visual Educ., 5: 111-14 
Apr. 1924 
Ankeney, J. V.: Directory of visual 


education—Nat. Acad. Visual In 
struction. Kansas University, Law: 
ence, Kan 
Aughinbaugh, B. A.: 
instruction materials—High School 
Teacher, 2: 273-74, Sept. 1926. 
Balcom, A. G.: Newark public schools 
equipped for visual instruction— 
Educ. Film Mag., 2: 9-10, Nov. 1919. 
Barns, Burton A.: Visual education in 
Detroit public schools General ad- 
Screen, 5: 584- 


f visual 


[Types ( 
Jt 


ministration—Educ 

86, Dec. 1926. 
Emery, James N.: Sources of visual 
1ids at moderate cost—Educ. Screen, 


3: 211-13, June 1924. 


(To be continued in March) 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
a) es 


FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 56) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 33) 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 


Howe-Stevens Service Inc. 
311 S. Sarah St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 F. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 55) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Beli Films, Inc. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rothagker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 34) 


United Projector and Films mea 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 4ist St., New York City 
4829 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 33) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Home-Talkie Machine Corp. 
220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. IIL 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Il. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 33) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 34) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 67) 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville. Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 33) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on page 34) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 57) 





SWISS NATIONAL PARE 
100 SLIDES FOR SALE 
From private collection, also Twe eriginal 
Films showing Geneva and environs, Zer- 
matt and Matterhorn. For full informa- 
tions address 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 











& South Wabash, Chicago 
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